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RAILWAYS: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
By Siz Epwarp Watkin, M.P. 





Tue Railway is the only shop which cannot shut its doors. It 
nust, almost without notice, take up and set down as many passen- 
gers as choose to present themselves at thousands of booking-offices, 
or as many tons of goods and minerals as the owners see fit to 
transmit. There is no short time for it. It is the public servant 
at all hours out of the twenty-four. Those who practically work it 
know how puzzling is habitual want of proportion between demand 
and supply. Without the Railway, England would, before now, 
have been a very poor concern; and, as it seems to me, the Rail- 
way of the future must do a great deal more—just as all of us must 
do a great deal more—work longer hours, do more work, and do 
better work, all round, or England will become a poor concern 
again. 

Now, to start with, let us insist that the whole property we 
have in this world is our TIME; and in the economy, or, in better 
words, the exhaustive use, of our time lies the secret of success or 
failure, individually and nationally. For instance, I may say, for 
ny humble self, that the modest fortune I possess is simply the pro- 
uct of the excess in quantity of time usefully used over a long 
ee of years, beyond the average of that dedicated to work by my 
ais al I deprecate all credit for my industry, because, to my 
a - is no blessing greater than daily work, while no curse 
aie ee = voluntary or the legalised idleness philanthropy has 
which i? arupon. Ihave nothing to say here about the fetters 

tades-union Acts of Parliament and trades-union reculations 


have fore as 
ee for British industry. But I am forced to declare ‘my 
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opinion that full hours of good honest work are virtuous, and shop 
hours, by Act of Parliament or otherwise—too often meaning g 
much less work and so much more beerhouse—are positively im. 
moral. But as we would have general suffrage, and we must hay 
popularity-hunting members of Parliament in consequence, legishy. 
tive idleness will result, until bad trade and dear-bought experienc 
bring us back to belief in good work and plenty of it, and goo 
workmen. 

If I thought that nine-hours nonsense was to continue, I shoul 
despair of the reform of railways or of any other industrial thing 
The railway is the great distributor. At present, I think the 
calculation I have seen somewhere, that in time-saving and work. 
helping the railways of the United Kingdom equal a force of ten 
millions of people, is no exaggeration; and I see no reason why the 
railway machine should not be so improved as to far more than 
double the industrial forces of our nation—in other words, to lengthen 
the nation’s life. That is, to enable one man of to-day to do far 
more than twice as much on the whole average, and in individu 
cases vastly more, as the man of September 1830, when the Liver. 
pool and Manchester line was opened. 

It has been said that railway travelling is a waste of time; and 
to many it is, while to some it is not. For example, the late Bishop 
of Oxford always travelled with a writing-board, and many of his 
important letters have been penned in the train and posted at the 
railway stations as he passed. I would rather call it consumption 
than waste of time. But one great problem of the future will be to 
reduce the consumed quantity, and then to convert what is left of this 
vast waste, or consumption, of time into some sort of profit—in fact, 
to enable any one who chooses to utilise undisturbed the flying hous 
of the accelerated railway train. For example, given 600,000,000 
annual journeys, exclusive of those made by the season-ticket holder, 
and assuming, roughly, twenty minutes as the average period d 
incarceration in railway carriages per journey, 200,000,000 hour 
are annually consumed, in addition to the time absorbed in passing ¥ 
and from the stations. Now, even at so low a raté as 6d. an how, 
this time would be worth 5,000,0001. a year, or at 1s. an how, 
10,000,000/. ; or equivalent to a capitalised sum, in one case, of 
250,000,000/., and in the other of 125,000,000/. These # 
very big figures; and any change which can either reduce the 
needful time occupied in a given mileage of travelling, oF enable 
that given time to be more or less. used, or both, ought to be ™ 
garded as meritorious. pe 

Suffice it for the moment to declare that economy and utilis 
tion of time will be found in the midst of the large field of prog 


which another half century may see realised. The details of thst 
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robable progress, when they come to be discussed, will include 
economy of capital, and hence, possibly, economy of charge to the 
nblic; and that economy will largely depend upon the assimilation 
and also the increase in the speeds of trains of all sorts; and more 
upon assimilation than anything else. The transformation of the 
train, if possible, from a sort of prison, as it is often described, 
into a place to live in agreeably, in isolation or in association, would 
fllow necessarily. And again, the use of the stations for purposes 
of business, of deposit of merchandise, and of banking, would be 
dealt with; while, of course, as means to these ends, changes in 
the management and the control of this machine, vast and complex, 
still but in its beginning, would have to be boldly taken in hand. 

Most changes for the better are stigmatised, to start with, as 
dreams or revolutions. But let us here pause for a moment to 
contrast the railway system of the 14th September 1830, when 
the Liverpool and Manchester line was opened, and that of to-day. 
In 1830 we had a total of 55 miles of railway traversed by loco- 
motives. Now we have 17,500. Then, the speed of trains might 
be taken at a maximum of twenty, now of sixty, miles an hour. 
Then, the weight of the engine was under six tons; now under 
forty; while, per ton of weight, the modern engine is much more 
powerful. ‘The capital of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
of thirty-one miles, was, according to the prospectus, 400,000. ; 
and that of the other railway, the Stockton and Darlington, pro- 
bably 200,000/. more. Now, we have an expended capital of about 
700,000,000/., and an annual gross revenue of 65,000,000/.— 
in each case approximating in amount to the debt and the annual 
expenditure of the country. 600,000,000 of passenger-tickets are 
issued each year, or nearly twenty times the number of our popula- 
tion ; 400,000 persons are, in addition, regular travellers as holders 
of periodical tickets. 70,000,000 of tons of merchandise, and 
150,000,000 tons of minerals, are also annually conveyed. 

Now, while I can predict great improvements, and am not 
ashamed to admit many shortcomings, I venture to assert that the 
history of the world presents no parallel to the progress of British 
railway industry—the mother of that of all the world beside. And 
yet this great industry is both badly remunerated and more than ‘un- 
popular.’ It isnagged, over-taxed, ruffled, and oppressed. A net revenue 
under 30,000,000I., which, in this year of distress, may be more or 
ro reduced, is the profit on this outlay of 700,000,0001., or about 

¢ Per cent. And if the railways were all worked with a closed 
capital account, and made their extensions out of current net revenue, 
ma mon would not exceed, nay, it could not equal, 4 per cent 
~onray Ww hy the return to the shareholders is so small is not 
T tor discussion here. But it may be mentioned that there 
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are about 400,000 holders of railway securities, and about th 
same number of railway employés. Thus every shareholder is, » 
the average, the employer of one other person; and the AVerage 
annual profit which, as a capitalist, the shareholder derives from hj 
investment in the vast and complex group of industries comprised jy 
the word railways is at the rate of about 30s. a weck. Vast anj 
complex indeed, for the railway proprietor owns not merely a mj. 
road, he owns also the vehicles used upon it; he is a mannfy. 
turer of machines and appliances on an immense scale; he is, 
common carrier of people and of commodities, and, in fact, he 
conducts a whole chain of enterprises. 

I said that railways were unpopular. It is too true, as many of 
us daily feel. I can only explain that unpopularity on the assump. 
tion that, in an idle and selfish world, the man who does the most 
for his kind is most envied, and therefore most hated. That he 
should be preyed upon besides is not unnatural. His is joint 
stock property, not an individual presence which it is held shame. 
ful to rob and plunder. It is treated as an impersonal possession, 
and therefore a safe occasion for every one, from the parish 
overseer to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It may be said, by way 
of parenthesis, ‘a worm will turn;’ and overseers and Chancellors 
may find that the 400,000 proprietors of a thirty-shilling per week 
annual income are really a great power; and while uncombined and 
asleep they may have their noses pulled very safely, reduced div: 
dends may force combination, and the numbers, the income, the 
capital may, when once well led, make a strong power in the State. 
Paying, as they now do annually, for local rates and taxes—against 
which no special burden inflicted by railways can be shown—4 
million and a half sterling, and paying also eight hundred thousand 
pounds a year for passenger-tax, while all burden has been taken of 
the shoulders of every other competing means of locomotion, o 
together two millions three hundred thousand pounds of annual tar, 
or equivalent to a fee-simple value at 4 per cent of 57,500,000 
in capital, they may ask the reason why. And the way they 
are robbed under Lord Campbell’s Act would be pretty soon dealt 
with. It is possible that, while we old fellows are at the hela, 
little may be done; but the crop coming up will not be so quis 
cent. So utterly resistless is the organisation now, that I declare 
that, at the moment, the Journeymen Tailors’ Trades-union has far 
more political power and vigour of combination than the ‘ General 
Railway Association.’ One reason of unpopularity may be foul 
in official—I suppose I ought to say professional—extravagan® 
The general public hate to see the individual public imposed up 
As a reminiscence, let me say that I travelled to Birmingham Hy 
the old route of Hampton Junction, one morning in the spms® 
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1946, with ‘old Edward Pease,’ as the Friends familiarly called 
him. We were at that time at work upon the Trent Valley Rail- 
way, the first sod of which had been cut by the great Sir Robert 
Peel in the preceding November. I was at that time the secre- 
tary, and had been over to Bonehill, Fazeley, to see my chairman, 
Edmund Peel (Sir Robert's brother), to show him a calculation of 
the value of this short-distance line of fifty miles long between 
Stafford and Rugby, to sell to the London and Birmingham, who 
bought it. The dear old man (no one knows what we owe to these 
old Quakers) showed me his gold watch, given to him by ‘ George’ 
Stephenson, and told me the story of his bargain with ‘ George’ — 
it was always ‘George’ with him—for the engineering of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. He said he had many inter- 
views with George, and had said, ‘ Now, George, do thee think it 
well over, and let me know what thee can oversee and complete 
this work for Parliament for. We do not want thee to lose by it, 
thou wilt remember; but thou must not forget that if thou 
succeeds, it will be the making of thee, George, and thou must 
be moderate.’ ‘Thus, one night,’ said Mr. Pease, ‘George came 
tomy house, and I sent him out some bread and cheese and beer 
into the kitchen; and then we had our conversation. George said 
he thought he could do it for about 80/. and day-wages, and I 
accepted his proposal; and thee cannot fail to observe, Edward 
Watkin, that no such work has been done since (the line and 
branches were, I think, twenty-five miles long) for a hundred 
times the money. By the way, what does thy Board give Robert 
a Stephenson) for engineering this new Trent Valley line of 
ine 
This chance conversation came often into my mind when I had, 
as a trustee for a suffering, I will not say deluded, body of shareholders, 
to deal in 1872 with the ‘ professional’—save the mark—bills of 
4 modern engineer, and found that the engineering, surveying, and 
gee charges for about five-and-twenty miles of Metropo- 
* Railways, including construction, were something approaching 
ula million sterling. Yes, half a million sterling, lady and gentle- 
men shareholders. And why? Because one side grasped, and the 
aa side had no knowledge of the real business of its trust. And 
a and in too many cases, instead of managing, the managers 
een managed at the cost of the shareholders. 
e rn 6 _ left of either the actors or spectators of the open- 
the “ae 7 and Manchester Railway. One great engineer, 
inane st 0 : Ericson, is still, I learn, alive, and residing and 
: nie scheming still in his house in Beach-street, New York. 
Robert St “ with Braithwaite, Ericson ran the ‘ Novelty,’ against 
“phenson's ‘ Rocket,’ in the Liverpool trials of 1829. I 
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think it was of his engine that a Manchester burgess named Dickep. 
son, at a public meeting, said, in March 1829, ‘ There wag y 
method of consuming smoke in locomotive engines. The smoke 
however, was not the only nuisance; every time the piston rose anj 
fell the engines made a noise like an elephant, which would startle aly 
horse that approached them. It was not the smoke merely ; they 
sent forth noise, smoke, steam, and fire. There was no engine of 
so infernal an appearance.’ Ericson’s engine travelled at the ‘yp. 
heard of speed of thirty miles an hour.’ But the directors mage 
new conditions, and demanded ‘tractive power,’ and, as Stephen. 
son’s engine weighed 4 tons 3 cwt., and Ericson’s only 2 tops 
15 cwt., it was obvious the heavier engine must, ceteris paribus, 
draw the biggest load, and it drew 72 tons, and won the 500), 
prize; Henry Booth, the secretary of the company, who had con. 
tributed to the design, having his share of the reward. 

In later years—viz. 1844—Ericson designed the ‘ Princeton’ 
man-of-war, propelled by screw and by sails. It was to be the 
model fighting ship of the United States, and had on board a big 
gun called the ‘ Peacemaker.’ As in 1830, when the death of 
Huskisson took place, sunshine, music, and salvoes of artillery 
accompanied the first public use of the locomotive, so all these 
elements contributed to the trial of the ‘ Princeton’ at Washington. 
The screw worked well, but the ‘ Peacemaker’ burst, and killed the 
Secretaries of State and of War and four others. When Enicson 
was hustled from England to the United States (his screw propeller 
along with him), in 1839, by the British Admiralty, whose barge he 
towed by screw up the river Thames at ten miles an hour in 189, 
the admirals said that a thing which propelled at the end could not 
steer, and the screw was put aside in consequence. Our great 
engineers seem to have forgotten Ericson. Is it not time, there 
fore, for some generous pen to write about this great living engineer, 
who did much for us, and who would have done more had English 
prejudice permitted ? 

But to return to the outline above given of the conditions 0 
the future. The first, obviously, is greater speed of travelling 
and transit ; not greater speed probably in every train, but a greale 
average speed. At present the goods and coal and stopping passeng@ 
train is in the way of the fast through express, and some of the 
creater companies have battled with the difficulty by doubling thet 
lines of rail, thereby expending a large new capital, totally out 
proportion to the new money-earning means obtained. We have 
found that so much space represents so much traffic-carrying pow) 
not an indefinite quantity. ‘Could we assume that augmenting trade 
would not in a while come to our aid, these duplications, in the 
absence of largely increasing receipts, must rapidly tend to reduction 
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of dividend. In fact, it is possible to realise a state of circum- 
stances under which the proportions of capital and net earnings 
might become 80 much disturbed that the ‘ ordinary stock’ of rail- 
way capital would be largely depreciated. Capital is an increasing 
quantity ; working expenses are an increasing quantity also; and 
taxation and compensations show the same tendencies. These are 
conditions which stand in the way of great improvements of service : 
for a poor railway can do nothing but hold on. Too many railway 
managers, for want of a thorough experience of ‘ out-of-doors’—a 
very scarce qualification at the head of affairs, I am sorry to 
sav—do not comprehend that the secret of dividend is the minimum 
of capital outlay and the maximum of traffic at paying rates. The 
chief object is the maximum of utilisation of railways. Now if one 
train can travel at sixty miles an hour, with given loads every 
other can do the same; and the old notion that augmenting cost 
followed augmented speed, in proportion to the square of the speed, 
simply took one set of causes and effects, and not the whole, into 
account. Now the reason why a train of two hundred tons of coal, 
for example, cannot safely run at sixty miles an hour is simply 
because the vehicle in which the coal is carried is not constructed 
for the purpose. A two feet six wheel, dead ends, short journals, 
and second-class material are merely fit for the slow transit, once 
thought so much more profitable than speed. In cases of such 
traflic as fish and ‘ perishables’ and ‘ fragiles,’ railway managers use 
mail and express trains at maximum speeds; and here and there 
we have express goods at speeds higher than the average. Clearly, 
apart from the question of possibility, consistently with safety, the 
running of goods and coal trains at twenty miles an hour and 
passenger trains at sixty must, even allowing for the mitigating 
element of shunting, lead to only a partial user of lines of road. I 
take it that trains of equal, or even equable, length and speed may 
follow each other for probably twenty hours out of twenty-four every 
tvominutes, or a maximum average train-user of six hundred trains per 
twenty-four hours over each single mile, or about 200,000 per 
aunum. This, I take it roughly, is over twenty times the present 
average train-user of our railways. In other words, while more 
sidings and appliances and more traffic are equal terms, such a user 
would, if demanded by traffic increases, augment the industrial value 
of the railway system twentyfold; and, as matter of interest on 
= rateably reduce the proportion now existing between capital 
oe oe thereon, and the traflic result obtained therefrom. 
nt “gis 1877 there were 26,312 miles of railway single line, 
» Sagi gat gi trains ran over them, or an average of 8361 
ian # mule of single line per annum. Again, the movable 

and appliances of a railway absorb about one-tenth of the gross 
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capital. That is to say, out of 700,000,0001. of capital Outlay 
70,000,0001. would represent the movable, and 630,000,000). the 
fixed, investment. Thus, seven-tenths of the capital outlay repre. 
sent the figure on which the greater usability suggested woul 
operate more or less. I do not, of course, mean that on all oo. 
sions and under all circumstances such an augmentation of use 
could be accomplished. That high figure is carried out on th 
Metropolitan Railway under favourable conditions. Some figny 
below that, however, is more or less attainable everywhere. 

Now, assuming these obvious figures to reflect the possible 
what is wanted? In the first place, equality of speed and the 
means of passing intervening stations of second importance, instesj 
of stopping or being stopped at them. The latter is matter of 
passing-places, around, over, or under, as the case might be. And 
as regards all metropolitan or town railways, or, in fact, any railway 
with traffic enough in costly regions of property, we could establish, 
if need be, a second story. Why should stories be confined ty 
buildings? The former is a question of the equalisation of the 
power of the engine, not, of necessity, to make it the same, but 
similar; and of the provision of a kind of carriage for goods, minerals, 
and cattle, which could safely run at the maximum velocity. And 
what are the essentials of this latter? These: the best material, 
proper springs, oil-boxes, spring-buffers, four-feet or four-feet-six 
wheels. Care in loading would want attention, and the railway- 
loader would have to learn his business of stowage for speed, as 
the stevedore does ina ship. All plant alike made fit for running 
at speed is, in a few words, the answer. So much, then, for the 
time-saving and the economy of fixed capital. What the industrial 
results of accelerating the whole transit-time of the country woull 
be, I leave to every one to calculate. Personally, and in the last 
thirty-five years, I have travelled by railway some 1,200,00) 
miles, and by steam at sea some 120,000, apart from many othe 
ways of moving about. Had I walked these distances I must hare 
required a few hundred years to do it; and had I ridden on hors 
back, half as long, debiting myself with the utmost human endurante 
of fatigue. And, beside, I have been able to do a deal of work while 
travelling. What I could have done while walking or riding, I 
not know. My individual case is merely an instance. Every ot 
who has worked away in the last fifty years can give similar tes 
mony. - And if so much has been done in the past, the coming mel 
should try their hands at making a more remarkable future in tht 
next half century. Let me assume that increase and equalisala 
of speed would double the time-saving at present effected by nl 
ways, and then let me ask the reader to realise the new powe ys 
production, the new power of competition, the new lengthening ° 
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life, resulting. At all events, I submit that this outline idea is 
worth seriously thinking about. . . 
But to achieve anything worth doing railways must be rid of the 
oficial meddling of inexperienced men ; they must be accepted as a 
eat and welcome power for good; and instead of every man’s 
hand being in the pocket of the railway shareholder, in order to 
lay hold of some part of his poor thirty shillings a week, a more 
venerous attitude must be substituted ; and, as in all other cases 
of national industry, it must be admitted that the condition of pro- 


gress 18 & well-grounded hope of reasonable prosperity. 





LOVE, THE COURT SINGER 


(AFTER GIORGIONE). 





Love passed into the king’s own music-room. 

The ladies in the long red colonnades, 

By brazen tank or glowing citron-shades, 
Seeing the gate ajar, and the cool gloom, 
Strolled tiptoe from the noon and hot perfume, 

And, hushing, crouched along the empty grades, 

Straining their round throats from their great brocades, 
And graced in hand or head with garden-bloom. 

Love mid the music-stands alone, by rote, 
Warbled and trilled forth clear as a reed schalm. 

The ladies listening swooned to every note, 
Pressing their sweet breasts back with pulsing palm, 
And grew quite sad with love; but Love stood calm, 

With pursed-up brows and vibrating soft throat. 


THEOPHILE MARZIALS. 
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GREENE FERNE FARM. 


By tHE AvuTHoR oF ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT Homer.’ 





Ill. THe NetHer MILLSTONE. 


THE huge water-wheel in the mill by Warren House went slowly 
round and round, grinding the corn. The ancient walls of the nilj 
trembled under the ponderous motion, trembled but stood firm, ag 
they had for centuries; so well did the monks see that their work. 
men mixed their mortar and dressed their stone in the days of the 
old world. A dull rumbling sound came from the chinks in the 
boarding that sheltered the wheel from the weather ; a sound that 
could only be caused by an enormous mass in movement. Looking 
through into the semi-darkness, a heaving monster, black and 
direful, rolled continually past, threatening, as it seemed, to crush 
the life out of those who ventnred within reach, as the stones 
within crushed form and shape out of the yellow wheat—the ind- 
vidual grain ground into the general powder. Yet the helpless 
corn by degrees wore away the solid adamant of its oppressor. 
Under the bowed apple-tree, clothed with moss, hard by, stood s 
millstone, gray and discoloured by the weather, thus rendered useless 
by the very corn it had so relentlessly annihilated. 

Old Andrew Fisher sat at the mullioned western window of the 
house that stood higher up above the mill-pond, listening drowsily to 
the distant clack of the hopper. The mill, the manor-house, and many 
hundred fair acres of meadow and ploughed land and sheepwalk o 
the Down behind were his, and had been his forefathers down from 
the days of the last Harry. More than one fair fortune had the 
mill ground out for them in the generations past ; money—acculll- 
lated coin by coin, like the grains that together fill the bushel— 
accumulated by one and dissipated by the next. If report spoke 
truly, still another fortune had slowly piled itself up in Andrew's 
withered hand—weak in its grasp on his staff, but firm in its grasp 
on gold. Rich as he was known to be, he lived in the rude old way, 
spoke in the old rude tongue, and seemingly thought the old rude 
thought. His beehive-chair was drawn up close to the open window, 
so that the light air of the hot summer afternoon might wander 12 
and refresh him. . 

High up in the cloudless azure, the swift, extending his ws 
like a black crescent, slid to and fro; the swallows, mere white 
specks in the dizzy blue, wheeled in ceaseless circles. 
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For ninety seasons, as man and boy—for three generations of 

-4v years each—had Andrew looked from that window. There he 
layed in his childhood; there he rested from his labours in the 
a of manhood ; there he sat in his old age. The deep gashes he 
had made with his first boy’s clasp-knife still showed in the edge 
of the oaken window-seat. They were cut when the first Napoleon 
was winning his earlier victories. There on the seat he had drummed 
with his knuckles—one heavy knock with the left hand, then two 
with the right in quick succession, and an inch apart on the board 






































wly to change the sound, imitating the noise of the mill. Thence he 
a had noted the changing seasons and the cycle of the years. 
ag Ninety times the snowdrop had hung her white flower under the | 
rk. sheltering wall. For ninety springs the corncrake’s monotonous cry | 
the had resounded in the mowing-grass. The cuckoo came and went ; | 
he the swallows sailed for the golden sands of the south; the leaves, ! 
hat brown and orange and crimson, dropped and died; the plover 
ng whistled over the uplands; the rain beat with pitiless fury against 
al the pane, and swept before the howling blast along the fallow, 
sh ninety times. 
ts Hard as his own nether millstone was the heart of Andrew 
i Fisher. The green buds of spring, the flowers of summer, the 
 § fruits of autumn, the dead leaves of winter,—all the beauty and the 
rt. glory of nigh on a century touched him not. Unchanged at heart 
‘ still, like the everlasting hills around him. But even they bear 
As flowers—ling, loved by the bees, and thyme. 
As flower and bird and leaf came and went, so the strong men 
he with whom he had battled in his rude youth flitted away one by one 
to to the meads of asphodel, but did not return in the spring. The 
Ny carter whom he had partly blinded by a blow from his whip-handle, 
e Which injured an eyeball; the ploughboy he rode over and lamed ; 
n the fogger whose leg he broke with a kick in the old, old days, when 


brute force ruled irresponsibly on the wild hills,—they slept peace- 
fully under the greensward and the daisy. No more their weary 
bones would ache in the rain and snow ; no more their teeth would 


grind the hard crust of toil. So, too, the old boon companions 
dropped away. Squire Thorpe—not the present, but the ancient 
P one of evil days, wild and headstrong—was still enough at last in | 


f the vault under the chancel. He could swear and drink no more, 
! nor fight a main of cocks every Sunday afternoon on his dining-room 
table, With his horny stiffened fingers Andrew could count up the 
Soins the hamlet at the Warren; there was not one that the 
; “3 : ad not emptied. The hamlet of his youth had passed away. 
a n aged that should see ghosts ; there should be a spectre in 

a = air. The big black horse that carried him in the mad 
“eplechase at Millbourne—still talked of by the country-side—and 
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in many a run with the Hunt in the vale, lay eight feet deep in the 
garden, and a damson-tree had grown over him. 

Ninety times; and the scythe was busy in the grass, and 4, 
corn would soon turn colour yet once more. 

Peggy was dead too—nut-brown Peggy, with her sloe-blag 
eyes, retroussée nose, and mischievous mouth, who had reaped anj 
gleaned and garnered her master’s evil passion among convolyuly 
and poppy. Sweet Peggy, cast aside like the threshed-out stray 
crushed, and broken, the light gone out in her eye, had forgotten 
her misery now the yew dropped its red berries on her resting. 
place. Fifty guineas, a heavy bribe in those days, the bali 
took to marry her. What a ghastly farce was celebrated tha 
morn before God’s holy altar! But the vicar’s bulbous lips, that 
uttered those solemn words and jested, shall dip no more in th 
rosy wine they loved. He broke his neck when his horse fell a 
the double mound; but Andrew lives still. Pegegy’s boy, chained 
to the plough like a born serf, but full of his real father’s fiery 
spirit, poached and stole, and worse, and at last laid his bones in 
the Australian gold rush. 

Ninety times; and yet once more the wheat came on apace. 

And Annica, Andrew’s wife, cursed and beaten and bruised; 
and Andrew the younger, his lawful son, and Alice his wife, who 
were treated as dogs, and wore out their lives up at the farmstead 
farther in the hills: in Millbourne churchyard the moss has grom 
over their names graven on the sides of the great square tomb. 
May, their child, alone lived, a blithe and gentle creature, dreading 
her grim grandfather, only breathing freely when she could get 
away down to Greene Ferne, yet trying and schooling herself to 
love him; but hating Jane, the old snuff-taking housekeeper, 
intensely as so affectionate a nature could hate anything. 

Yet once more the swallows were wheeling in the summe 
air. 

On the keystone of the porch was chiselled Anno 15—; tle 
other figures effaced, but cut some time in the century that saw the 
Armada. <A vast rambling, many-gabled, red-tiled building, with 
vines and cherries trained against the gray walls, and honeysuckle 
creeping about the porch. The steep Downs rose behind, barely 8 
gunshot distance; from Andrew’s window there was an open viet 
of the vale. The pool almost surrounded the garden—part mo 
part fish-pond, part mill-pool—and was crossed by a wooden bridge 
There the moorhens swam and threw up their white-marked tails 
as they thrust their beaks under water; the timid dab-chick, which 
no familiarity with man can reassure, dived at the faintest foot. 
step; the pike basked in the sunshine warming his cold blow 
and the sturdy perch with tremulous tail faced the slow stl” 
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By the stones of the sluice dark-green ferns flourished exceedingly. 
=A sheep crept along the steep coomb-side cropping the short 
the sweet grass ; the shepherd sat on the edge and cut his own and his 

sweetheart’s name in the turf. Time was when Andrew could run 
lack ap the hill there light as a hare. Now his slow walk, hard bearing 
on blackthorn staff, in summer went no farther than the green 
lus pefore the porch, where the sundial stood with the motto on its 
brazen face, bidding men to number none but the happy hours, and 





“% to forget the dark and shadowy,—a bitter mockery at fourscore 
ing. and ten. In winter he crept twice or thrice a day across the court- 
iif vard to the barn, where, despite steam, he kept three old men at 
hat york on the threshing-floor—not for charity, but because he liked 
hat to listen to the knock-knock of the fiails. 
the Ever round and round, without haste and without rest, went 
l at the massive wheel in the mill—ceaseless as the revolving firma- 
ned ment—to the clack of the ncisy hopper and creak of the iron 
err gudgeons, and the flousing splash of the mill-race. Hard as his 
in own nether millstone was the heart of Andrew Fisher: does time 
| — soften the gnarled stem of the oak ? 
So he sat by the open window in his beehive-chair that summer 
ed: afternoon drowsily listening to the mill. In the window was the 
rho escutcheon of his family in coloured glags, and the name ‘ Fischere’ 
ead in old-fashioned letters. Fishere of the Warren was fined one 
mn hundred pounds as a noted malignant in the days of fear and 
ub. trembling that followed Worcester fight. 
ing The shadow stole forward on the dial, and there came the dull 
aet hollow sound of horse’s hoofs passing over the wooden bridge. 
‘to Presently Jane the housekeeper, who by virtue of her necessity to 
as him in his infirmities, used no ceremony nor courtesy of speech, 
came in. 
net ‘There be a paason wants to see thee,’ said she. 
No answer. 
he ‘Dost hear ?” 
the A grunt. 
ith ‘Wake up !’"—shaking him. 
: ic struck at her with his blackthorn that ever lay between his 
oo nistn’t hoopy at I—I can hyar as well as thee,’ he 
se ‘A paason wants to see thee.’ 
ils . Ax un in.’ 
“ ‘Shan “ in, you ’ shouted the old hag, without going to the door. 
r ae put thee jug away?’ This to Andrew, and meaning the 
. » O' Weak gin-and-water which he kept constantly by him to sip. 


D. ‘ Let un bide.’ 
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Felix St. Bees came into the room. He had ridden Up to ask 
for the hand of May, his darling. It was not a reception ¢ 
encourage a lover. 

‘Good afternoon, sir,’ said Felix. 

‘ Arternoon to ee.’ To Jane, ‘ Who be it ?’ 

‘Dunno.’ 

‘What’s your wull wi’ I?’ 

‘I want a little private conversation with you, sir.’ 

‘Get out, you!’ to the ancient hag, who reluctantly walked fron 
the room, but left the door ajar. 

‘Wull ee shut the door ?’ 

Felix went and closed it. ‘This is a fine old house,’ fp 
began, trying to get en rapport before opening his mission. 

‘ Aw, eez.’ 

‘ And a beautiful view.’ 

‘ Mebbe.’ 

‘You have had great experience of life, sir.’ 

‘ Likely zo.’ 

Andrew had had a good education in his youth, but lapsed two 
generations ago into broad provincialism. Now it had got about 
(as such things will) that Andrew was backing Val. Browne’s dark 
horse heavily, and May was anxious about her grandfather’s inter- 
course with the trainer, who, except in his employer’s eyes, was 
far from perfect. She dreaded lest he should be cheated and lose 
the money—not so much for the sake of the amount, but because 
at his age and with his terrible temper it was impossible to say 
what effect it might have upon his health. So Felix, as a clergy- 
man, wished to warn the aged man; but a little nervous (as might 
be pardoned under the circumstances) he did not perhaps go about 
it the right way. 

‘And you have seen, sir, how uncertain everything is—evél 
the crops.’ 

‘Wheat be vine to year.’ 

‘Well, even your mill-wheel stops sometimes from accidents, | 
suppose.’ 


‘ Aw, a’ reckon ull last my time. Wull ee drenk ?’ 
‘No, thank you. The fact is I’m anxious to warn you about 
betting on Mr. Browne’s horse. He is upright—but—’ 
‘Hum!’ 
In the depths of his beehive-chair the glitter of the old mat’ 
gray eye was not observed by Felix. 
‘As you cannot get about and see for yourself, it seemed my 
duty to say something—for Miss Fisher’s sake.’ 
‘Aw!’ ominously low and deep. ; 
‘I say for Miss Fisher’s sake, because I am in hopes, with you 
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mmission, to visit her as her—her future husband, and as I 


am sure her happiness and—’ 


Crash ! 
x. blackthorn whizzed by St. Bees’ head and smashed the 


jug on the table. 

‘Jim! Bill! Jane! Jack!’ shouted the old man, starting out 
of his chair, purple in the face. ‘ Drow this veller out! Douse un 
in th’ hog-vault! Thee nimity-pimity odd-me-dod!* I warn 
thee'd like my money! Drot thee and thee wench !’ 

Poor Felix could do nothing but beat a retreat with halfa dozen 
grinning chawbacons watching him over the bridge. On hearing 
their master’s angry voice in the porch, they ran together from the 
rickyard in the rear. For some distance Felix could hear the old 
man howling and telling the men to ‘ zet th’ dogs at un.’ When 
he got fairly out of sight of the mill his indignation disappeared in 
his sense of the ludicrous, and he burst into a hearty fit of laugh- 
ter, and then sobered down again. ‘For,’ thought he, ‘it is a 
wholesome doctrine—reverence for old age; and yet how little 
there is to revere! Ask this aged man’s advice—you would sup- 
pose he would tell you of the vanity of the world, and instruct you 
to turn your mind to higher things. Not at all; he would say, ‘‘ Get 
money; dismiss all generous feelings: get money.” In the last 
decade of a century of life his avarice prompts him to risk heavy 
sums on this horse. But I must write and explain that I do not 
want his hoards.’ 

Calling at Greene Ferne on the way home to see May, he found 
every one discussing the attitude of the labourers on the farm, who 
seemed inclined to neglect the haymaking, or even to leave it 
altogether. As the weather was fine and a large quantity of grass 
had been cut, it was a serious matter. Next morning Geoffrey 
Newton called on Felix at his cottage in Kingsbury to tell him that 
the men had actually struck work, and that Mrs. Estcourt was 
anxious for his advice. For Felix, besides being a friend, was 
known to possess great influence among the working classes. 
Kingsbury town, though situate in the midst of a purely agricultural 
country, and not more than four or five miles distant from the 
oaks at Greene Ferne, was the seat of a certain manufacturing in- 
dustry, which had immensely increased its population. It was the 

gh wages paid in the factories and workshops there that made the 
tie labourers discontented ; many walked miles daily to and 
mie an them. There was unfortunately a reverse side to the 

* or the overcrowded town had become notorious for disease, 
ee nee and misery. Now this was why Felix, with many 

portunities of preferment, chose to remain a simple curate, in 
* Little contemptible scarecrow. 
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order that he might work among that grimy and boisterous people 
Rude and brutal as they were, the little figure in black penetrated 
everywhere without risk, and was treated with the utmost respect, 

It chanced to be his morning for visiting certain purlieng, g, 
Geoffrey went with him. They were to go over to Greene Fer, 
in the evening. Down in the back streets they found that Melting. 
Pot, the pewter-tankard, in full opezation. Men and women were 
busy keeping it full, while their children, with naked feet, played jy 
the gutter among the refuse of the dust-heap, decayed cabbage, 
mangy curs, and filth. The ancient alchemists travailed to trang. 
mute the baser metals into gold; in these days whole townships 
are at work transmuting gold and silver into pewter. All the irop. 
foundries, patent blasts, and Bessemer processes in the worl 
cannot equal the melting power of the pewter-tankard. Whe 
honest labour takes its well-earned draught it is one thing, or when 
friendship shares the glass; but the drinking for drinking’s sake js 
another. Side by side with the Melting-Pot the furniture marts did 
a roaring business—marts where everything is sold, from a towel 
horse to a piano or a cockatoo—sold beyond recall, all in the way 
of trade, and therefore quite legitimately. Is it not strange that 
while the law imposes fine and penalty on the pawnbroker, and 
strict supervision, the furniture mart, where the wretched drunkard’s 
goods are sold for ever, seems to flourish without let or hindrance? 
‘Money advanced on goods for absolute sale,’ is the notice promi 
nently displayed, which to the poor artisan, being interpreted, 
reads, ‘‘‘ Walk into my parlour,’’ says the spider to the fly. 
Geoffrey, who had been to Australia, found he was mistaken in 
thinking that he had seen the world. There were things here, close 
to the sweet fields of lovely England, not to be surpassed in the 
darkest corners of the earth. At the end of a new street hastily 
‘run up cheap’ and ‘ scamped,’ they found a large black pool, once 
a pond in the meadow, now a slough of all imaginable filth, a 
whose precipitous edge the roadway stopped abruptly, without mall 
fence, or wall. Little children playing hare and hounds, heedless 
of their steps, fell in, and came out gasping, almost choked with 
foul mud. Drunken men staggered in occasionally, and came ot 
stiff, ghastly, with slime in the greedy mouths that had gorged a 
the Melting-Pot. Yet this horrible slough was on the very vel 
of beauty; it was the edge and outpost of the town. Across this 
dark pit were green meadows, hawthorn hedges, and trees. The 
sweet breeze played against the dead red brick; odours of clover 
were blown against the windows; rooks came over now and then 
with their noisy caw-cawing. Shamefully ‘scamped’ was the ” 
of six-roomed houses—doors that warped and would not shut, a 
so on. Up-stairs, in one of these, they found a tall young fellow 
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lying on his bed in the middle of the summer-day. The sickly 
ftid smell of the close room told of long confinement. Poor 
fellow, he had been sore beset; unmarried, untended; no woman 
to potter about him, nursed anyhow, only the strength of his con- 
ditution carried him through; and now he lay there, weak and 
helpless, in spirit all but dead, as strong men are after tedious 
‘JIness. A mass of iron had fallen on his leg in one of the factories 
some time before, as it was supposed through the carelessness of 
a fellow-workman not recovered from his weekly orgie of drink. 
The sturdy limb, though it had long ago united, was still feeble in 
the extreme. His dull eye lit up when he saw them. 

‘You beant from Millbourne, be you ?’ he said. 

‘We know many there,’ said Felix. 

‘I thaut perhaps uncle Jabez had found me out and sent ee. 
Do you knaw uncle Jabez, as works at Greene Ferne ?’ 

‘T recollect the shepherd,’ said Geoffrey. 

‘I wur under-shepherd thur till I took to factory-work. Look 
at them lambs thur !’ 

They looked out of the window. Beneath, the green fields 
came right up to the dead brick-wall. Away, some fifty yards dis- 
tant, stood an enormous pollard-oak, its vast gnarled root coiled 
round just above the earth, forming a broad ledge about the trunk. 
Half a dozen lambs were chasing each other, frisking round and 
round the rim, glad in the summer sunshine. 

| ‘Look at um,’ said the whilom shepherd, ‘an’ I be choked for 
aair.’ 
‘Why not open the window ?’ 
‘He wunt open.’ 
‘They examined it; the sashes were shams, not made to open. 
Neither was there a fireplace; the man was poisoned with the 
exhalations from his own weak frame. 

‘This is dreadful,’ said Geoffrey. ‘Is there no law—’ 

‘Law enough,’ said Felix bitterly; ‘but who troubles to enforce it 
for the sake of—a navvy! Why are crowded places sinks of misery 
“ena For want of a Master, like the colonel] of a regiment. 

me sigh for a despot.’ 

‘Td a’ smashed un fast enough,’ said the shepherd, ‘if I'd 
tdared ; but thaay ud a’ turned me out into the street, an’ I 
‘ouldn’t abear the workuss. Is ould Fisher dead yet, zur ?’ 

St. Bees was busy with his penknife cutting away the putty, 
na “ <M for the moment answer. The pane came out speedily, 
ian © breeze came in with a rush, and with it a bee that buzzed 
and went forth again, and a scent of new-made hay, and the 


'—maa’ of the lambs, and behind it all the low roar of the 
pe and the factories. 
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‘What did you say about Fisher ?’ asked Felix, turning, 
‘Be a’ dead yet, th’ cussed old varmint ?’ 

‘Hush, hush! whom do you mean ?’ 

‘I means ould Fisher of Warren Mill. He be my grand. 
feyther. Mebbe you minds Peggy Moulding, what married 4 
bailie? Hurwurmygranney. My feyther died in Australia, ty 
cussed ould varmint—a’ let us all starve; he got sacks a’ gold, | 
wants to hear as th’ devil have got un.’ 

‘You must not bear malice,’ said Felix; but being a man x 
well as a clergyman, he halted there. The contrast was too great, 
He thought of the brutal miser on the hills. 

‘I wants to get back to Greene Ferne,’ said the invalid. ‘Dz, 
you knaw Mrs. Estcourt? Hur be a nice ooman; a’ wunder ef by 
ud have me agen. Wull ce ax hur?’ 

‘Tl ask her,’ said Geoffrey. ‘I’m sure she will, though th 
men are on strike there now.’ 

‘Beum? Lord, what vools! I wants to get back to shepheri. 
ing. Ax uncle Jabez ef I med come to his place and bide wi’ hes 
bit. Ithenks I should get better among the trees. I could a’moast 
drag a rake, bless ’ee, now ef I had some vittels.’ 

‘You shall have food,’ said Felix, ‘and we will get you back to 
the hamlet.’ This poor fellow, rude as he was—so pathetically 
ignorant as to suppose, as ignorant people do, that strangers under. 
stood his private affairs—was in a sense distantly related to his 
darling May, and thus had a more than common claim upon hin. 

In the afternoon they went over to Greene Ferne, and Mr. 
Estcourt at once sent a trap for the injured man. His uncle Jaber, 
the shepherd, was greatly concerned, and ready to receive hin. 
Yet, with the curious apathy of the poor, he had made no inquiries 
about him previously. 

(To be continued.) 
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PUBLIC PARKS AND PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 


By THE Ricut Hon. Lonp Henry Gorpon Lennox, M.P. 





In Two Parts: Part I. 


Huppity London is well supplied with parks; and these are, gene- 
rally speaking, well placed for those most in need of them. The 
Royal parks consist of, in one group, St. James’s, Green, and 
Hyde Park, with Kensington Gardens—these are at the West-end ; 
another group, consisting of Battersea, Kennington, and Greenwich 
Parks, are placed in the south-west and south district. The north 
side of the metropolis boasts of Regent’s Park, one of our finest ; 
whilst in the far east Victoria Park and Bethnal Green Gardens are 
placed in the midst of the most densely populated districts of the 
metropolis. For those who care to avail themselves of the railway, 
there are, in the outer circle of London, Richmond Park with 
nearly 2000 acres, Bushey and Hampton Court Parks, and Kew 
Gardens. The limits of this paper will, of course, not enable me 
to describe the collections in the Royal gardens at Kew; they are 
unrivalled in the world. 

But besides the Royal parks, there are other parks, gardens, 
and open spaces in and around the metropolis which, having been 
purchased and maintained by the Metropolitan Board of Works, are 
rendered available for the enjoyment of the people of London. The 
older Crown parks, such as St. James’s, Green, and Hyde Parks, 
were, at the time of their formation, placed under the authority of 
a ranger, whose duty it is, amongst other things, to nominate and 
control the park-keepers and the use of the surface of the parks, 
although he has no permission to incur any expense in so doing. 
Speaking literally, the ranger has, if he chooses, a right to negative 
or veto any alteration in the appropriation of the surface of the 
parks which might be proposed by the Office of Works; but experi- 
ence shows that every First Commissioner receives the most cordial 
assistance from H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, who is now the 
tanger of the three parks last referred to, as well as Bushy and 
Richmond Parks. I am glad, and I am sure many of my prede- 
a would be, to have an opportunity of bearing public testimony 
ae Royal Highness’s uniform courtesy in the exercise of his 
to oo and to the laudable anxiety he always displays in helping 
Work y out any suggestions made by the First Commissioner of 

§ for the improvement of the parks and the convenience of 
the publi P so | 
public. All the Royal parks and gardens are administered by 
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the First Commissioner of Works through superintendents, with , 
staff of gardeners under them ; whilst an adequate number of poligg 
are employed for the maintenance of order and the protection g 
property. 

I wish here to bear testimony to the energy and ability with 
which generally these superintendents perform their duties ; condye 
on their part all the more worthy of praise, seeing that they arg 
placed under the somewhat discouraging condition of receiving on} 
a moderate salary, to which no increase has been made for twenty 
years, and with little or no chance of promotion. Besides this, the 
superintendents of our parks are not, like private gardeners, allowed 
to compete at prize shows, and therefore they are not, like thei 
rivals, able to receive medals or other recognition of their skill. 

The first group to which I shall refer is that situate in the 
western district of the metropolis. It represents an area of 749 
acres, distributed as follows: Hyde Park, 360 acres; Kensington 
Gardens, 274 acres; St. James’s Park, 60 acres; and Green Park, 
55 acres. These are under the able superintendence of Mr. Gibson, 
who is assisted by a staff of 130 persons; of whom three are fore. 
men, twenty are gardeners, and one hundred and seven labourers; 
whilst order is maintained by about one hundred constables. St. 
James’s and Green Park are, in common with every other in the me- 
tropolis, largely frequented during the day by the children of the 
poorer classes, and on a fine Sunday evening it is gratifying to witness 
swarms of people in almost every station of life evidently enjoying s 
breath of fresher air than it is their lot to inhale during their daily toll 
Flowers, as a rule, are not to be found in either of these parks, St. 
James’s in particular offering no scope for such an exhibition. This 
park is chiefly noticeable for its fine ornamental sheet of water, 
850 yards long, which offers healthy recreation in the summer for 
boating and in the winter for skating. For the latter it is peculia)y 
adapted, as some years ago the lake was filled up and concreted to 
a uniform depth of about three feet, rendering impossible a repetition 
of a catastrophe such as that by which a few years ago many mé, 
women, and children lost their lives whilst skating on the ornamental 
water in Regent’s Park. The lake is crossed by a suspensi0! 
bridge, and along its banks are seats, which, when the weather i 
even tolerably fine, are seldom unoccupied from morning till night. 
These seats are backed at intervals by handsome groups of shrubs, 
so arranged as to give an excellent example of that peculiar style of 
landscape gardening, composed of shrubberies, water, trees, ™ 
sloping turf, which has been so much admired and so largely adopted 
in the parks and gardens in Germany and other countries. _, 

While on the question of shrubberies, there is one point : 
connection with the management of all our parks which 1 
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worthy of notice: the evergreen shrubs are not renewed often 
enough, but are allowed to remain until they drop their leaves and 

f<) ° . 
grow ragged and unsightly. It is a well-known fact that where 
jifferent kinds of shrubs are planted close together, they require to 
be renewed every two or three years. The more rough-leaved 
varieties suffer very much from the soot and smoke, and even holly 
and aucuba, whose leaves are more glossy, will not stand the 
dimate of London very long. Unluckily, rhododendrons, which are 
certainly among the most ornamental of our hardy shrubs, will not 
preserve either their symmetry or their foliage for more than three 
or four years. It is, therefore, all the more to be regretted that 
the First Commissioner of Works has not seen his way to accept 
Mr. Waterer’s offer annually to remove the old rhododendrons, and 
replace them by young and healthy plants of the newest varieties. 
By this means, for a comparatively trifling cost, a beautiful feature 
would have been added to the attractions of Hyde Park. 

There is no doubt that this question of our park shrubberies 
should be looked into, and that, in regular rotation, they should be 
refreshed and renewed with young and vigorous plants. I am one 
of those who are strongly of opinion that we ought to have a nursery 
under the management of the Office of Works in which to raise 
both trees and shrubs. It is, however, fair only to add that in this 
view I have the misfortune to differ from no less a personage than 
my distinguished friend Sir Joseph Hooker, the Director of Kew 
Gardens. Sir Joseph considers that, while it is certainly cheaper 
lor the nation to raise its own bedding and foliage plants, it is better 
to buy trees and shrubs when they are cheap, and at sales in the 
country, because he considers that the demand for the latter is 
intermittent. It is exactly on this point that I-venture to differ 
even from so eminent an authority. 

Some years ago Mr. Ayrton, then First Commissioner of Works, 
made a proposal, and pointed out that if a few acres were devoted 
to such a nursery—say in the good soil between the Roehampton 
and East Sheen Gates of Richmond Park—an abundant supply of 
plants and trees of all ages, from one to five years old, might be 
— for our parks at little or no cost. Such an attempt, it is 
rs as a trees was once tried many years ago, under unfavour- 
; we itions, in Kew Gardens, but for various reasons it was not 
. spe The sound policy clearly is that the supply should not 
ee but that every year the shrubberies should in rota- 
mei ee and the plants that show signs of deterioration 
an —. should be removed, and could then be renewed at a small 

such a Government nursery. 
seit “7 the latest improvements in the parks is the broad 
© footpath, which was laid down three years ago, from Marl- 
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borough House to Buckingham Gate. This has been found to be, 
great boon to a vast number of people in wet and dirty weather. 
no time ought to be lost in extending it along the Mall, acrogs the 
Parade, to Storey’s Gate. Although flowers are not the principal 
adornment of the Green Park, yet there was an effective row of bedg 
running along the north side parallel with Piccadilly. Hither) 
these beds have been filled with ordinary bedding-plants, and | 
regret to see that some of them have been turfed over. TI haye 
no doubt Mr. Gibson has a sufficient reason; but it seems to me 
that nowhere would specimens of carpet-bedding show to greater 
advantage than here, the beds being below the level of the pave. 
ment in Piccadilly, while they rise with a gentle slope from the 
corresponding walk inside the park. The first appearance of flowers 
in our parks was due to the late Lord Llanover, then Sir Benjamin 
Hall, who imported the idea from Paris. At first it was tried on 
a modest scale, but has gone on increasing under different First 
Commissioners, until it has now become one of the most striking 
features of our parks. It is fair to say that at first the idea was 
not by any means received with unmixed favour. There were critics 
of eminence who held that a garden, and not a park, is the place 
for flowers, and that the attractions of a park should consist only 
in leafy glades, soft turf, and fine timber, and should depend alto- 
gether on the beauty of its undulating ground and landscape 
scenery. 

This may in the abstract be very true; but, on the other hand, 
it must be remembered that brilliant and artistic displays of many- 
coloured bloom and tinted leaves are to be found in gardens set 
apart for the purpose, and, although within the ambit of the park, 
they form no part of its park scenery, yet they are a powerfl 
inducement to the people to spend their Sunday evenings and holt 
days in the park rather than the public-house. Each year this 
feeling is growing stronger, and I am sure that any attempt 
reduce these exhibitions would provoke much discontent. Thet, 
again, the finest scenery, when it has become familiar to the e¢ 
no longer excites the wonder and admiration of the uneducated, and 
would therefore, after a time, fail in attracting to the parks those 
very classes for whose especial benefit they are kept up. 

I need not dilate on the Serpentine, 1000 yards long, with is 
miniature boats and flocks of wild fowl; with its grassy slope @ 
the south side, covered in the summer evenings by panting and, 
may add, nude bathers. While in the neighbourhood of Rotten 
Row I am reminded that for the last three or four years there have 
been loud, and at times well-founded, complaints of the conditio? 
of the Ride. The truth is, that this state of things cannot fairly be 
laid to the charge of this or that First Commissioner. It arises 
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from the fact that the foundations of Rotten Row, in their original 
onstruction, were faulty, and deficient in the nature and amount of 
their drainage ; the result being that the maintenance of the surface 

vel in a safe condition has always been a costly and, after sudden 
changes from dry to wet weather, a difficult and anxious work. The 
transfer of this duty in the future has been made to Mr. Taylor, 
gho is the able head of the Works Department for the London 
district. With Mr. Taylor’s great technical knowledge these 
defects of drainage will be remedied, and the surface of Rotten 
Row be maintained in the condition it ought to be. A suggestion 
has often been made to extend the Ride to and beside the Long Walk 
in Kensington Gardens ; but this idea is both unreasonable and un- 
desirable, if not impracticable. Equestrians should remember that 
several very important additions have of late years been made to 
the gravel rides in Hyde Park; one of the most successful was 
made by Mr. Ayrton when First Commissioner, viz. the continua- 
tion of Rotten Row, with a gentle curve across the Park to the 
Prince’s Gate; thence along under the trees, past Knightsbridge 
barracks, and sloping into Rotten Row again opposite to Albert 
Gate. Altogether there are about three miles of ride in and around 
Hyde Park, all of which are, or ought to be, laid down and kept 
with the finest gravel. The break which has been made the last 
two years between Stanhope Gate and the Marble Arch in the 
continuity of this ride will, it is to be hoped, disappear shortly. 
The present First Commissioner of Works is reported to have justi- 
fied it on the ground that the dresses of ladies walking in this part 
of the park were liable to be splashed; but this is a plea that will 
not for one moment hold good. In the first place, if the splashing 
takes place, it is owing to neglect in the maintenance of the ride. 
With gravel of the finest quality, kept clean, and properly raked 
and turned over, there would be no splashing to hurt even the most 
delicate of Worth’s confections. 

The equestrian, like the pedestrian, world will always congregate 
together according to the mandates of fashion. They like to see 
and be seen; but for those who want a quiet canter ample space 
is always found on the north side of the park, if they have not time 
to reach the admirable ride in Battersea Park. Gravel is laid down 
on Constitution Hill and along the Mall to Clarence Gate. Itis also 
laid down from Buckingham Gate to Storey’s Gate. The introduction 
of horsemen into Kensington Gardens would change the character and 
destroy the quiet to be found there, which is now so much appre- 
ee by those who do not ride. But besides this, there is one objec- 
ee to the suggested extension. In the last few years a road for 
a. and cabs has been carried across the park from south to 

» and is by night and day encumbered with a heavy traffic. 
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The attempt to arrange for a crowd of equestrians to pass across thig 
stream of vehicular traffic would be fraught with serious danger to both 
riders and vehicles; besides, the experiment has already been tried 
before the rearrangement of the south side of Kensington Gardens 
consequent on the erection of the Prince Consort’s Memorial, and 
was obliged to be abandoned. 

Although Hyde Park boasts of a fine open area of turf, cricket 
is not, as in other parks, allowed here. ‘The reasons for this 
exception are sound enough. In the first place, in some the 
encouragement of these games formed part of the original scheme, 
and the ground is so laid out as to admit ofthe separation of players 
from loungers. Then the turf in Hyde Park is in the summer not 
strong enough for the purpose, such a large area of turf being one 
of the chief enjoyments ofthe park. One-half of our population, it 
must be remembered, are women and children, and their great plea- 
sure is to stroll about, to walk and sit on grass. I doubt whether many 
of us sufficiently realise what a charm soft green turf is to those 
whose daily lives are spent in tramping about on pavements between 
dingy brick walls—the relief must be great indeed. Cricket and games 
being prohibited, I wish this area of turf could be reserved for those 
who have most need of it; but unluckily, although innocent games 
are forbidden, scarcely a week elapses at certain seasons without 
damage being done to turf, shrubs, plants, and trees by large 
assemblages, who meet under the «gis of the decayed Reformers’ 
Tree, to air their grievances in this for that purpose most unsuitable 
spot. 

Far be it from me even to infer that those who form part of 
these gatherings have any settled wish or intention to do mischief. 
What experience I had whilst I had the honour of being First 
Commissioner of Works leads me to an opposite conclusion. Here 
is a case in point. A numerous meeting had been announced to 
take place in Trafalgar-square, and great damage having been 
already done on similar occasions to Sir E. Landseer’s lions, it 
was proposed to put an end to this by greatly increasing the police 
force. Experience told me that this precaution by itself would be 
of little avail. I therefore wrote myself to the chairman, requesting 
that he and the leaders of the meeting would codperate with me mn 
protecting these national works from the destructive tattoo carried 
on by the hobnail-boots of their juvenile adherents. The meeting 
took place, and was a large one, and the official report showed that 
the result of my appeal was most satisfactory. Conduct so credit- 
able does not alter the fact that, wherever large masses of people 
are gathered together in a park to discuss exciting topics, such as 
a strike, a too warlike Government, or an ‘ unfortunate nobleman 
languishing in prison, damage to trees, flowers, and especially to 
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turf, is @ necessary consequence. The difficulty of preserving the 
turf is sufficiently great already. 

Hyde Park is very naturally and properly the parade ground of 
tne three regiments of Guards, occasionally of the metropolitan 
Volunteers; but the damage done is not so great as might be 
expected, seeing that the field-days take place only during a short 
period of the year. The average Londoner has a decided dislike to 
walking on a path which is made for that purpose ; he prefers either 
going on the edge of the turf on either side of it, or else striking 
out a new line across country for himself; hence the endless tracks 
which disfigure the central area of Hyde Park. I understand that 
in the Great Park at New York the authorities have no such diffi- 
culties to contend with, the New Yorkers being very careful to obey 
the regulations ; and therefore the paths there look always trim and 
neat, and the grass is in the condition it ought to be and might be 
in our parks. 

But perhaps the most popular part of Hyde Park in the present 
day is the brilliant show of flowers which is to be seen principally 
in the gardens running along the side of Park-lane, from the Marble 
Arch to Stanhope Gate, as well as that in front of the Temple 
lodge above the Serpentine Bridge, Hamilton Gardens, and in those 
which were designed by Lord John Manners on either side of the 
carriage-road between Apsley House and Albert Gate; in all these 
there are about two hundred beds. The show in the section between 
the Marble Arch and Grosvenor Gate has never been great, the most 
ellective part consisting of a ribbon of coloured plants encircling the 
shrubberies. I am afraid we must not look for any improvement there, 
as, if 1am not very much mistaken, many of the beds have been 
turfed over. What a splendid economy for a nation like England to 
indulge in! It is between Grosvenor and Stanhope Gates that the 
great displays are to be found. 

Now one thing is quite clear—that whatever is attempted in the 
way of gardening in our Royal parks should, both as regards the 
laying out of the beds and the arrangement of the flowers, be so 
—" and perfect, as to give an example to private gar- 
a but as a fact, nothing can be worse than the laying out 
th ese gardens, except the uniform row of beds which are close to 
= park-railings, There is absolutely no uniformity in the central 
on portion ; a double row of narrow beds in one part; 
r : beds, uniform in shape, in another ; and beds of every 
os : é third. The glaring want of symmetry in the laying 
which th ~ or ~~ an appearance of incompleteness, by 
greatly increased. y of presenting an effective general display is 


Within the last few years there have been two annual displays— 
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in the spring a show of bulbs, and in the summer of bedding and 
foliage plants. The attempt to introduce spring bedding last year in 
the section above Grosvenor Gate was, for some reason or another, 
a failure, and has not been repeated; but the show of bulbs was thig 
year, as far as the flowers went, a great success. Considering the 
exposed situation in which they are planted, and the bitter winds of 
this hydra-headed winter, it was really remarkable to see bed after 
bed radiant with hyacinths and tulips, each blossom being of one 
colour, and identical with the other in size, bulk, and height. These 
bulbs are imported from Holland in the autumn, and this remarkable 
symmetry is brought about by the care and discrimination with which 
they are compared and sorted as to size and shape by the superin- 
tendent of the park before being placed in the ground. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the display may be formed from the fact 
that in Hyde Park and Hamilton Place Gardens (which are also 
kept up by the Office of Works), there were planted this spring 
15,500 hyacinths, 20,700 tulips, 32,300 crocus, and over 10,000 
miscellaneous bulbs. Excellent as this exhibition was in itself, the 
effect of it was marred by the want of symmetry to which I have 
referred. As soon as the display of bulbs is over, preparations 
are made for the summer exhibition, the like of which, for taste in 
design and brilliancy of colour, is not to be seen in any other 
capital. The designs for the carpet, and the harmonious arrange- 
ment of colour in the ordinary, bedding, are wisely left to the taste 
and judgment of the superintendent, Mr. Gibson ; and no one could 
be found who would be more likely to succeed in the task, seeing 
that it was his father, the late Mr. Gibson, who, in 1868, intro- 
duced sub-tropical gardening, and later, in 1866, the first examples 
of the now well-known carpet bedding. To design the patterns 
for the two hundred beds in Hyde Park is a most laborious and 
difficult task. Last year there were raised for and planted out 
in this group of parks no less than 320,000 bedding and foliage 
plants, in the following proportion: geraniums, 73,628 ; lobelia, 
48,265; alternanthera, 38,800; sub-tropical and foliage plants, 
21,962; and of various bedding plants, 136,137. At first it 
would seem on reading these large numbers that the authon- 
ties must have been obliged to lay violent hands on some of the 
large nurseries in the neighbourhood of London; but the fact 1, 
that the whole of this stock is raised and grown in a space of less 
than three acres, situated under the back windows of the fine old 
palace of Kensington, and within a stone’s throw of the Round 
Pond. Such a result is most creditable to Mr. Gibson and his 
staff, who have all their work cut out for them in keeping; % 
they should be kept, the rides, roads, and walks, which all 
amount to over fifty miles. There is one other point connected 
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sith the management of Hyde Park which requires a passing 
notice, and that is the very deficient system of watering the 
ads. This is a matter which not only affects the comfort of 
those who drive and walk in the park, but also seriously affects 
the beauty and health of the flower-gardens. It really seems in- 
credible that in this age of progress in invention we should have as 
et got no farther than the old lumbering square water-carts, which 
not only water the roads unequally and partially, but also make a 
very inconvenient block in the already overcrowded line of carriages. 
Some four years ago the necessary hydrants were laid down at one 
end of the park to try the Parisian system of watering the roads 
and beds by jointed hose-pipes with tubes on wheels; but after a 
trial it was given up, on the ground that the stream of water had 
frightened several carriage-horses. It may be, as pointed out by 
Sir J. Hooker, that this system would be more expensive than the 
dd water-carts ; but I cannot bring my mind to believe that, if the 
hose were managed with the dexterity it is in Paris, horses in 
London would be more shy of it than they are in Paris. 
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SHE was doing a flower subject in water-colours, laying down the 
paint with much self-satisfaction, waving her head to and fro jp 
harmony with the lines she drew, and smiling blandly to herself. 
Her eyes were cold steely-gray, her lips thick and red, the lower 
hanging down and showing a bad set of teeth. It was a weak 
vapid sort of face, yet with no particular vice in it. Only she was a 
poisoner, a wholesale poisoner, whose victims had been little 
children, and chocolate-drops the medium by which she sent them 
to their death. Here is another, busied in ministering to the 
wants of her suffering fellows, an unpretending sister of charity in 
prison dress, and caged within prison walls. It is true that her 
face is lowering, the jaw square, the dark eyes deep set beneath 
cavernous brows, but her manner is quiet and unobtrusive ; hers is 
clearly a high intelligence; she is an excellent nurse, as willing as 
she is sagacious and attentive. She has an instinctive objection to 
be watched or observed; at the hint of a strange visitor she hides 
with extraordinary cleverness as quick as a lizard or reptile goes to 
ground. It may be shrinking modesty merely ; possibly it is the 
inward consciousness that she is an object of loathing repellent to 
human eyes. The story of her crime, although years have elapsed 
since it was committed, is still fresh in every mind; how from 
foolish jealousy she cut her little brother’s throat, and left her 
father to bear the brunt of suspicion, until ghostly ministrations 
wrung from her the confession of her guilt. Or look at this feeble 
old man digging potatoes in a prison garden, harmless, inoffensive, 
venerable almost in aspect, in spite of his drab clothes tattooed 
with the ‘ broad arrow,’ and his coarse blue-and-red knickerbocker 
stockings. Ifyou were permitted to converse with him he would 
dilate upon the voyages of St. Paul, or tell you that he has written 
the history of the Papacy down to the Reformation ; would prove 
himself a ripe scholar, a man of letters and of parts. But he 
could not deny that in a fit of furious madness, goaded to despera- 
tion by the nagging tongue of a shrewish wife, he had dashed out 
her brains with a poker, and was on the point of packing up the 
corpse in a box to send away by parcels’ delivery when the deed was 
discovered. This great muscular woman, who, with strong arms 
bared to the wrist, is handling delicately and with all the native &™ 

of the true Frenchwoman the potherbs for the prison soup, murdere 

her mistress with a single blow. They had differed only as to the 
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jqvouring of & favourite plat; but the cook’s amour propre was 
fended, and could only be appeased in blood. Now she is sullen, 
but preserves an imperturbable calm: if thwarted or reproved, her 
geree black eyes may flash out murderous threats; but she has 
nore command over herself now than on that Sunday morning in 
ihe kitchen in Park-lane. If called she runs with alacrity ; she is 
industrious, patient, seemingly resigned to her fate. Prison 1s to 
her a sanctuary where her evil passions, repressed and kept down 
by stringent discipline, cannot again hurry her into a deed which 
sould be followed, like that other, with eternal remorse. You 
would not say, on the other hand, that remorse or even regret 
tronbled these three whose fate once hung by a thread, and whom 
the common executioner would undoubtedly have punished with the 
extreme penalty of the law but for the vacillation and irresolution of 
public opinion. One of them, with the deft fingers which once plied 
bush and pencil with no common skill, is drawing out the long 
waxed threads as he works upon the ‘ uppers’ of a pair of prison 
shoes. His face is full of low cunning ; his small eyes are restless 
and shifty; they instinctively seek the ground rather than meet 
others bent upon them; but the manner of the man is quite reck- 
less and unconcerned. He seems to wear the prison dress under 
protest, and appears anxious to explain that he is where he is 
entirely owing to a mistake. His brother, in a Portland quarry, is 
‘scappling’ a block of stone, presents a strong family likeness; he 
is crafty and cunning in no common degree, as is shown by the 
furtive glances he casts at his officer as if to curry favour, and the 
next moment looks to the ground. The wife is at the washtub in 
one of the partitioned recesses of a prison laundry so designed to 
sure that unbroken solitary confinement which is one of the 
most irksome of modern prison restraints. But she too, when 
oecasion offers, gazes upwards at a passing face, not resenting 
intrusive curiosity, but rather feebly interested. Her washed-out 
abby countenance and lack-lustre heavy eyes betoken the dull 
true nature of one who could sce a fellow-creature die inch by inch 
f absolute inanition, and in loathsome discomfort. 

ag are they who have gone down into the Valley of the 
a of Death, but whom the good luck of extenuating circum- 
the “* or doubts as to mental responsibility, have preserved from 
lech “age rope. We may see and observe them, still in the 
wha nee Stage than those who have expiated their crime by 
foe ae death. But they, in common with all who bear the 
iis the i have exhibited much the same demeanour throughout, 
‘ete ime their deed was first incubated to the moment of its 
., on; and after that till they have been arrested, arraigned, 
» Convicted, condemned. It is a curious fact that murderers in 
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almost every age have displayed much the same characteristicg and 
traits. The desire to destroy life is no doubt differently arougeg 
but the causes which thus prompt human beings to kill and alay 
their fellows are much what they always were. In some it ig ap 
uncontrollable impulse, an accession of brutal ferocity. Some have 
been tempted by an overpowering sense of injustice, of wrongs reql 
or fancied, for which murder offers the only chance of revenge. 
Another irresistible temptation is the desire to remove an ineon- 
venient incubus, which either stands in the way of present enjoyment, 
or threatens to prove an irksome and intolerable restraint. Wain. 
wright’s summary disposal of the victim he had wronged is no isolated 
instance. Feuerbach mentions among others the cool-blooded atrocity 
of the priest Rimbauer, who, living in the odour of sanctity, and 
generally esteemed as an ornament to his cloth, murdered in cold 
blood a poor girl because while alive she was a proof of his incon- 
tinence. The hope of proximate advantage, the thirst of gain, and 
immediate fruition have also often proved a fatal incentive. Thus 
the Stauntons inflicted a slow and torturing death upon a weak 
helpless woman, who stood between them and the enjoyment of 
moderate wealth ; and this foul deed has its prototype in that of 
Miss Blandy, who, a century previous, slew her father because he 
kept her out of her patrimony, and prevented her from marrying 
the man of her choice ; and ofthat Elizabeth Jeffreys who murdered 
her uncle because he had threatened to alter his will, which had 
been made in her favour, and cut her off with a shilling. 

Nor is it only that the causes which impel to murder are the 
same still as of old. Even the means by which the deed is com- 
~ mitted shows little originality. Toxicology may be developed, but 
the poisons administered are nearly always the same. When the 
murder follows an irresistible outbreak of passion and the deed is 
suddenly done, the first weapon serves which is to hand. Bludgeon 
or poker, pistol or knife—these are still the instruments of guilt. 
So the murderer, if he has brooded long over his crime, still dis- 
plays the same boundless ingenuity and devilish cunning in laying 
and executing plans. He will still strike the blow remorselessly, 
and consummates the murder with brutal violence if the first attempt 
has failed. Thurtell, after he had shot his victim, ran after him, 
threw him down, sawed first at his jugular vein, then jammed the 
empty pistol bodily into the hole in the unfortunate man’s forehead, 
‘turning it round and round in the brain.’ After the event, the 
modern murderer is perfectly calm and self-possessed, eating supp? 
or other meals with good appetite—as Thurtell devoured his pork- 
chops—and proceeding about his common avocations as if nothing 
had occurred. Equally now, as of old, do murderers show themselves 
without bowels of compassion, and of iron nerve in their eflorts to 
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. oa» of the damning proofs of their guilt. When any new cause 
‘bre crops up to agitate the public mind, we are frequently reminded 
t the details of previous affairs. There is often the same sickening 
ie of dismemberment and rough-and-ready butchery ; the same 
desperate attempts to get rid of the accusing corpse. Wainwright 
ased quicklime to destroy the body ; the murderer at Richmond sought 
to separate the flesh from the bones by boiling the pieces of the 
mutilated corpse. In such cases as these, where brutality runs riot, 
it isa general experience that the murderer works single-handed ; 
yet Catherine Hayes was with two others when they hacked off the 
busband’s head. Now, as of old, murderers disport themselves in 
the clothes of their victims. A black-silk dress gives an air of 
gentility in local society ; or a man like Owen is apprehended two 
days after the event with the murdered man’s coat on his back. 

But the strong resemblance among murderers, as members of 
the same terrible species or family, is most vividly displayed when 
justice overtakes them, and they are in custody, whether upon 
mere suspicion or strong proof of their guilt. There is but little 
difference among them, whether their crime has been slowly deve- 
loped to its awful climax, or is the result of a rashly conceived and 
hastily executed design. ‘The most surprising feature in them is 
their astonishing calmness and sangfroid. Even when taken red- 
handed, when the evidence against them is fresh and almost over- 
whelming, they nearly invariably remain perfectly cool and self- 
possessed. As often as not, they will talk with perfect indifference 
concerning the occurrence; while disclaiming vigorously all guilty 
knowledge, will coolly discuss pros and cons, and reason as to 
motives and the probabilities of the case. In countries where it is 
the custom to bring the accused face to face with their handiwork, a 
man has been known to gaze perfectly unmoved, and with absolute 
self-possession, upon the battered or mutilated body, to touch without 
4 tremour of embarrassment the limbs, or lift, without wincing, the 
eyelids of the stone-cold corpse. It is on record that in this Eng- 
land of ours a wife who had helped to decapitate her husband, when 
shown the severed head, took it into her arms, embracing it, with 
loud protestations of affection and torrents of tears. Although it is 
uot our custom nowadays to put the accused to such a test, we 
must be struck by the phlegmatic coolness of Wainwright and others, 
Wo carry about with them black bags or brown-paper parcels con- 
wend ‘ igaaey of the remains of their victims. The reason is 
. é, and in every case much the same. It is the struggle for 
a : over-mastering instinct of self-preservation, the strong 
a Pi ed if possible, condemnation and death. This is 
a at persistent denial of guilt, the protestations of inno- 

» ven when appearances are conclusive, which so many mur- 
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derers exhibit up to the last. Where the intelligence is acute ang 
highly educated, as in the case of Eugene Aram, we have the 
specious defence, which his judge, in summing up, characterised 
as one of the most ingenious pieces of reasoning which had eyor 
fallen under his notice. Aram’s attitude was so much in hig 
favour, his assertions so positive, that much doubt and uneasiness 
were felt by all, who would rather that the guilty should escape 
than that the innocent should suffer. Yet Aram, himself, before 
execution, in acknowledging the justice of his sentence, gave the 
lie to his own clever and repeatedly urged repudiation of guilt, 
The priest Rimbauer, already mentioned, was no less emphatic in 
his denials of guilt: not only did he summon to his aid the 
weapons of casuistry, in which he was a master, but he declared 
that nothing should induce him to alter his statements, not ‘even 
though, like St. Bartholomew, he were flayed alive ;’ the truth of 
which, ‘ even on the scaffold, and surrounded by a thousand devils, 
he would still proclaim with his latest breath.’ Paul Forster, 
another murderer mentioned by Feuerbach, was equally steadfast 
in denial to the last; this determination being due to a certain 
doggedness of spirit with an exaggerated opinion of his own heroism 
in thus holding out. Forster was never executed, but relegated 
only to perpetual solitary imprisonment, which endured for years; 
and throughout a great portion of that lengthy period he maintained 
‘a sullen silence, asking nothing and uttering no complaint.’ It 
was only when the story of his crime was repeated to him with dra- 
matic vigour by the prison chaplain that he seemed for a moment 
softened and changed. 

The same strong impulse to escape retribution leads many mur- 
derers to shift the blame upon other shoulders if they can. Aram 
did this. Part of his line of defence was to implicate his accomplice. 
Rimbauer, to screen himself, threw the guilt on a girl who lived 
under the same roof with him, asserting that she killed the other 
woman from jealousy and anger; although it was shown that the 
murdered woman was strong and powerful, and the accused a 
small weak person. The difference in the demeanour of the real 
culprits and those thus falsely accused is generally very strongly 
marked. The murderer has his story pat, and, if he tells it at all, he 
speaks with glib fluency, which might seem to be in his favour. 
He knows the worst, and can continue calm and impassive, while 
the innocent, confused and confounded at the charge brought against 
them, cannot frame words of defence. A murderer under examina 
tion in a court abroad, when taxed with his embarrassed air and 
changing colour, declared it was quite possible for an innocent man to 
seem more embarrassed than a guilty one—‘ the latter knows exactly 


what he has done ; the former feels that he cannot prove his innocence. 
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The guilty are, for the most part, self-possessed, and resolute to the 
end, busily instructing their solicitors ; hopeful probably, eager and 
acited, anxious to take advantage of every chance. Therefore it is 
that the sentence falls generally as a surprise upon those whom the 
bw has actually adjudged to die. Faith in the astuteness in counsel, 
s lingering hope that the prosecution may break down, that an 
obstinate juryman may starve out his colleagues—these are the off- 
chances which buoy up the criminal to the last. Even to the most 
toical the actual verdict is a terrible shock. If during the trial 
they have been half dreaming, half disposed to fancy the terrible 
jrama in which they are the principal performers, a mere fiction of 
the brain, the startling reality is not to be shirked when the judge 
assumes the black cap and speaks the last solemn words. Then it 
js that women, like Miss Jeffreys, faint, and are carried out sense- 
kss+ that the blood forsakes the cheeks of the most hardened wretch, 
and his fingers twitch nervously with the sleeves of his coat. It is 
only rarely that one is found like Owen, the Denham murderer, who 
has nerve enough to wave his hand to the judge, and say, ‘ Thank 
ye, my lord,’ in the most flippant tone. As a general rule, this 
moment is that of their most awful trial, worse even in its supreme 
bitterness than that dread time when they stand upon the scaffold 
alone, and upon the confines of eternity. 

After this, and throughout the closing scenes, the demeanour of 
the convict is observed to vary between the two extremes of callous 
indifference to his fate, or the eager desire to embrace the consola- 
lions of religion, and to endeavour, with more or less honesty of 
purpose, to make his peace with God. Many will still cling des- 
perately to life, having faith still in the action of friends petitioning 
‘or pardon on grounds of extenuation or flaws; others very com- 
wouly will seek to save their lives by feigning madness, but play 
their rdle generally with such little aptitude or discrimination that 
they seldom deceive the keen eyes of the professional ‘ alienist,’ or 
doctor, who has made madness his especial study. For those who - 
ite disposed to accept gladly the ministrations of the chaplain, and 
ce whom the curtain falls thus meetly employed, little more 
age to be said, except that even they run the risk of sliding 
a exaggeration of cant and hypocrisy. This is, however, the 
ie — proper demeanour for these unfortunate men, and such 
ie d and commiseration as they deserve cannot well be 
Re ica It is with a feeling of abhorrence, tinged with a 
a. “ve er, that we contemplate those whose behaviour ranges 
erent t a The condemned convict who is perfectly in- 

— last 1s a psychologically interesting study, whether 
P’ssiveness is the result of an entire want of sensibility, or. 


=. resolution steeled to face the worst. We cannot but 
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shudder at the cold-bloodedness of an atrocious villain like Rysh 
who, when all was over, said, ‘ Give me my slippers and the Times 
newspaper ;’ or of Shepherds, executed at York, who begged that 
he might have a good ‘blow-out’ the day before he was hangeg 
who hoped the day would be fine when he was to be ‘ topped,’ and 
who was most anxious to hear whether his coffin was yet made 
and whether it was likely to fit. The Denham murderer wag me 
brutally callous that he told his sobbing wife and sorrowing father 
not to snivel, and repelled the chaplain’s offers with curses and fou] 
talk. Others have been known to laugh and talk about their deeds, 
have continued to justify themselves, have urged the strong 
provocation received as an excuse for their crime. These are they 
who can sleep soundly and eat heartily to the end of the chapter. 
In some few the display of these strange faculties may be otherwise 
explained. It may be the result of exhaustion, following an agony 
of weeks, that the condemned convict has to be awakened to go to 
the scaffold ; or the appetite may be unimpaired, as it is with quite 
innocent people, who know that death is inevitable and near at 
hand. But in the case of callous wretches, such as those described, 
it is absolute indifference. Were it not for the decency which 
now invests the last terrible scene, and carefully eliminates there- 
from all that is stagey and theatrical, we should see such men as 
these emulating their predecessors. The publicity of the execu- 
tions of former times was a direct incentive to mock and misplaced 
heroics. It is not possible now for a Lord Ferrers in a suit of 
white satin—his wedding-dress—to speak from the T'yburn cart; 
nor for Jerry Abershaw to ascend the steps, in the presence of hur- 
dreds of:thousands, with his embroidered shirt thrown open, and 4 
flower between his lips, which he did not remove as he chatted and 
laughed with the friends he saw in the crowd. But just as the 
horrors of the old condemned cell, with its triple rows of bars, its 
dark windows, and stone pavement, worn into deep holes by the 
footfalls of hundreds who have trodden the same ghastly road; just 
as this old-fashioned dungeon has been replaced by the ordinary 
prison cell—light, airy, clean as a new pin—so the old spectacular 
performance has happily disappeared; and except to hear through 
a newspaper report that Owen tried to run up the ladder two steps 
at a time, or that Peace complained to Marwood that the rope wa 
too tight, we have done with the murderers when they leave the 
dock—unless, indeed, we choose to visit them at their resurrecto2 
in Madame Tussaud’s. 
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IS HOME RULE DEAD? 
By Justin McCarruy, M.P. 





Tus death of Isaac Butt—so I read in many newspapers—closes a 
rhole chapter of Irish politics. The Home Rule agitation is now, 
we are assured, at an end. The Home Rule party is broken up ; 
the Home Rule cry is hushed; the Irish people, who never really 
eared for Home Rule at all, have now given up even the pretence of 
ering for it. Not Mr. Butt alone is dead. Home Rule has died 
vith him, and is buried in his grave. 

This assurance seems somewhat strange to one who, like myself, 
has just been elected a representative for one of the most intelligent 
and most moderate of Irish county constituencies, and who is well 
aware that his constituents would no more think of accepting any 
man not 2 Home Ruler than they would think of accepting an 
Orange Tory. In the county of Longford there are some men who 
would be acceptable to every section of the majority if they were 
Home Rulers, and who are not even suggested as candidates because 
everyone knows that, not being Home Rulers, they would not have the 
slightest chance of election. Shortly before my election there was 
a vacancy in the representation of Cork County. Two candidates 
appeared. The two were members of the same family; the 
younger, Sir George Colthurst, was the head of the house. The 
head of the house of Colthurst could not but be a man of great in- 
fuence in Cork County. His father had been in Parliament when 
other conditions of political life prevailed. The second candidate 
was Colonel Colthurst, uncle of his political rival. Sir George 
Colthurst is not a Home Ruler; Colonel Colthurst is. Colonel 
Colthurst was elected by a majority numbered by thousands. At 
that very moment the London papers, or most of them, were 
‘omplacently telling us that Home Rule was not thought of in 
Ireland any more. When Colonel Colthurst’s election came to 
~s this pleasing fancy, an explanation was found. Colonel 
i “ip it was said, is a Catholic; his nephew is not. Just so. 
2 Ms : Shaw, Colonel Colthurst’s colleague in the representation 
ae is a Protestant. If any Catholic gentleman who is 
a to Home Rule is anxious to throw away a little money, 
eg him to stand for Cork County at the general election 
: a Ir. Shaw; he will have no doubts on his mind when 
that est is over about the reality of the Home Rule movement in 

Part of Ireland. But I am sure there would be found writers 
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enough on the London press to argue, and doubtless to believe, that . 
the greater the number of Home Rulers elected by Irish ¢op. g 
stituencies, the stronger the evidence that no one in Ireland cares k 
anything about Home Rule. The English public are surely not p 
wanting generally in shrewdness and good sense. Yet it woul I 


seem that in regard to Irish affairs they may be made to accept any a 
theory, however preposterous, that happens for the moment to fal] 4 
in with their own wishes. The notion that all the Liberal cop. x 
stituencies of Ireland are amusing themselves by pretending to be in h 
favour of Home Rule does actually seem to gratify, and even to 5 
satisfy, many sane Englishmen. I presume they would not be con. . 
tent with such a theory in regard to France. If I were to centend é 
in the pages of Time, for example, that the evidence of the late elec. fi 
tions in France only proves that Republicanism is dead in that E 
country, and that the constituencies which return Republican candi- 
dates do not really care about Republicanism at all, I suppose i! 
I should be regarded as a person outside the pale of rational argn- . 


ment. But somebody who writes in a precisely similar style about ! 
Irish politics is accepted as an inspired authority by ‘ the bald man 
on the top of the omnibus,’ who, we are told, is the symbolic 
‘average Englishman.’ 

I for one am extremely anxious to get Englishmen in general 
to look fairly at the Home Rule movement, guiding themselves 
simply by the light of facts, the clearest hardest facts that can be 
got at—figures of arithmetic, in many instances—that is to say, the 
number of votes polled in Ireland on one side of the question and 
the other. A great point would be gained, I am convinced, if the 
English public could only be got to understand that, whatever Home 
Rule may be in itself, the vast majority of the Irish people are pro- 
foundly in earnest in demanding it. 

For this reason I trust the public here will not believe that the 
Home Rule movement has come to an end with the close of Mr. 
Butt’s career. Mr. Butt was undoubtedly a great political leader. 
He might have been a great orator—that is, if any one might have 
been anything but just what he was. He had passion and he had 
argumentative power; he had imagination; he had humour; he 
had in his stronger days a splendid voice. Whatever was 
Butt was genuine. He used to be compared with the late Chief 
Justice Whiteside, when Whiteside and he were together de 
fending the State prisoners in Clonmel in 1848. I heard all 
their speeches then, and I remember them well. Butt's was, 
at its best, genuine eloquence; Whiteside’s, at its best, carefully 
burnished commonplace. The difference was that which Ulysse’ 
speaks of in Troilus and Cressida, between ‘ dust a little gilt, and 
‘gilt o’er-dusted.’ For even in Butt’s best days there was wants 
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ome of that capacity for order and arrangement without which 
‘1s itself can seldom accomplish really great things. I do not 
inow whether he was one of the men who cannot take pains in pre- 
tion, and have to do all they can on the spur of the moment. 
There are many such men. All that is in them they can give forth 
once; and admirers think and say that if they took more time 
wd thought they would be incomparable; but they themselves 
snow better. Mr. Butt may have been one of that class ; or he may 
have neglected careful preparation. Whatever the cause he certainly 
showed, even in his best days, a lack of order and self-control in his 
speeches which sometimes sadly marred the effect of his natural 
eloquence. In the midst of some passage of sustained and power- 
ful argument or appeal some new idea would suddenly cross Mr. 
Butt’s mind—like an unexpected bird from some unlooked-for 
qurter, distracting the sportsman’s aim—and he would go off after 
the new idea, and never get back to the point he had left. This 
was well enough at the bar, where powerful reasoning, humorous 
illustration, and an occasional burst of genuine eloquence were 
all that the audience wanted; but when Butt came to speak to 
listeners accustomed to hear Bright and Gladstone and the late 
Lord Derby, it was impossible that the lack of complete self-control 
and order should not tell against him. Iam now speaking of his 
great days. Those who only heard Mr. Butt in the House of 
Commons, and during the last seven years, may be assured that 
they never heard the real Mr. Butt at all. They must take him 
on trust, as modern audiences had to take Mario. Mr. Butt had 
lately come to be only a debater, a debater marvellously plausible 
and persuasive, with unfailing resource and readiness; but he had 
ceased even to attempt to be an orator. His strength and his 
voice had failed him, and his ambition to be more than a debater 
had apparently faded with them. But I am not certain whether 
the House of Commons now holds so good a debater. His 
nemory must have been marvellous; his reading was extensive 
and varied. He was a lawyer, a political economist, and a histo- 
tan; he was especially well read in the constitutional and parlia- 
mentary history of these countries; he was a master of all the 
~~ and rules of the House of Commons; and his Conservative 
a made him to the last a reverential admirer of all those 
nm “~ rules, There was a very important question of what I 
rs — law raised some few years ago with regard to an 
3 ag House of Commons. . The law-officers of the Crown 
Batt oe a Mr. Butt S opinion was the other way. Mr. 
ments a Tc ; é in the right. During one of the Fenian move- 
published ndon daily paper with which I had something to do 
al argument in favour of a policy of leniency to certain 
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Fenian prisoners. The paper had argued for leniency and liberality 
in many other cases on the broad grounds of political wisdom and 
justice. In the cases to which I now especially refer the argument 
was put on the narrower ground, that the law on which the Crown 
‘relied was not correctly interpreted by the law-officers. I welj 
remember how pleasant one or two of the evening papers became 
over the legal arguments of the obnoxious journal to which I refer. 
They were merry; they playfully ‘ chaffed’ the editor on his affee. 
tation of legal knowledge and his absurd mistakes. The argument 
was the work of Mr. Butt; and of course it proved to be right in 
the end. 

Such a man must needs be a great strength to any cause 
he earnestly takes up. His death must be a great loss to it. But 
it must not be supposed that Mr. Butt invented Home Rule. The 
movement started without him; his timely reappearance in political 
life just after it had been started marked him out as its natural 
leader. It may be questioned whether he had to any considerable 
degree the special qualities of leadership. It might have been pos- 
sible to find a man of far inferior gifts as a debater who could have 
led the party better. It was surely a mistake in the practical art of 
leadership when Mr. Butt publicly denounced, in the face of the 
House of Commons, the action of certain of the more extreme 
among his followers. It pleased the House of Commons naturally 
enough ; but we are now speaking of the leadership of the Home 
Rule party and not of the plaudits of the House of Commons; and I 
think Mr. Butt made a mistake, the consequences of which were 
very grave. I fancy we shall have to wait a long time before 
we hear Lord Hartington in the House of Commons passionately 
denouncing the extreme Radicalism of Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. 
Peter Taylor. At the time that Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Auberon Herbert were startling the House with Republican doc- 
trines, I do not remember that Mr. Gladstone ever got up to 
denounce them and declare that while they held such opinions he 
would have nothing to do with them. A leader has in truth to put 
up with a good deal of independent or even eccentric action on the 
part of some of his followers now and then, and as long as they are 
loyal to him on the one question which is the cause and the purpose 
of the party, he does wisely by letting them have a good deal 
of their own way. No parliamentary leader is supposed to be 
responsible for every speech made and every division taken by each 
and every one of his followers. When Mr. Pope Hennessy used to 
keep on dividing all night through to worry the Liberals, Mr. 
Disraeli did not indeed sustain him in such a course, but most 
assuredly he never got up and denounced him. 

People are constantly asking what is meant by Home Rule. 
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sores of persons have told me that their great difficulty in express- 
ing aDY opinion about Home Rule is that they positively do not know 
shat it means, and cannot find any one to explain it to them. An 
Buglish member of Parliament good-humouredly invited me the 
ither night to" say frankly whether I really attached any meaning 
» the words ‘Home Rule.’ ‘I have asked every Home Ruler I 
non,’ another member of Parliament said to me, ‘and I cannot 
‘xd one who can tell me the meaning of Home Rule.’ Now I 
should have thought the two words themselves conveyed enough of 
neaning at least to start an intelligent inquirer fairly on the track. 
Ishould have thought they would at all events enable him to make 
a guess. What Home Rule means has been explained in several 
lng debates in the House of Commons. It is explained in the 
witings as well as in the speeches of Mr. Butt. It has been 
explained in a very clear and interesting work by my friend Mr. 
John George MacCarthy, M.P., who, if I am not mistaken, made 
his meaning still further clear in a controversy with Mr. Freeman 
carried on in the Fortnightly Review. From these sources of infor- 
mation one might have thought it would not be difficult for any 
anxious inquirer to get at some hint as to the meaning of Home 
Rale. Iam quite willing, however, to say what I understand to be 
Home Rule. Home Rule would, according to my idea, secure to 
Ireland exactly the same power of local self-government as that 
possessed by a State of the American Union. The Local Parlia- 
ment of Ireland would make all the laws that applied to Ireland 
strictly and alone. The Imperial Parliament would make the laws 
which affected the common interests of the empire. The elections 
of members of the Irish Parliament would, according to my principle, 
be quite different from those of Irish members to serve in the 
Imperial Parliament. The latter elections would go on just as they 
do at present. Iam a Home Ruler for England as well as for Ire- 
“ee I desire to see a Local Parliament for England, another for 
; = = and assuredly another also for Wales if the Welsh people 
ifort ey have need of such an institution. There would be little 
“4 — reorganising the whole system if England and Scot- 
The a = Were as anxious as Ireland is for local self-government. 
a culty now is because Ireland alone makes the demand ; and 
“ii ne to suggest any scheme by which Ireland shall not for 
aang — to have more than her share of governing work. 
i idl a itieulty which stood in the way of Mr. Butt’s devis- 
hi mt 7 y ee scheme some years ago when he first 
pee ach a 8 before the House of Commons. . There is in any 
of any kind iticulty in presenting a satisfactory piece of legislation 
this bone except from the seat of authority. Burke pointed out 

5 4g0, and if I remember rightly Mr. Butt quoted the words 
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of Burke on the occasion to which I refer. The scheme which y, 
Butt proposed had to take account of the seeming unfairness of 
allowing Ireland to govern herself locally, and also to have part 
in the general government of the country. I do not see myself 
why there should be any real objection to such an arrangement, any 
more than there is to the Metropolitan Board of Works managing 
the business of London, while some of its members have seats algo ip 
the House of Commons, and take part in the business of the country. 
But as it was certain that objection would be raised, Mr. Butt devised 
some plan by which Irish members were only to be summoned to 
the Imperial Parliament when Imperial business was going on, or 
business in which Ireland had a direct interest. This -plan was pro- 
nounced impracticable by some, and absurd by others. It came in 
for special ridicule from Mr. Lowe, who made as much of one or 
two small objections as if any scheme of legislation ever introduced 
into Parliament was not found to have defects in it, and did not 
require modification here and there before it passed into a law. 
But I confess for myself that I did not much admire this part of 
the plan. I think it would have been better to begin by saying 
boldly that the Irish members wished very much the English and 
Scotch would join with them in devising a scheme of local self- 
government for the whole of these kingdoms, with separate Legisla- 
tures for each, and an Imperial Parliament representing all; and 
that to this it would most certainly come in the end; but that, as 
England and Scotland and Wales did not appear willing to go into 
such an undertaking for the present, Ireland had only to begin on 
her own account, and to present a scheme for herself. That scheme 
might have been shaped so that it should be the basis or the example 
_ for the future organisation of the other parts of the kingdom on the 
principle of Home Rule. It would have established for Ireland a 
separate local Parliament resembling in its general arrangements— 
we need not trouble ourselves now about mere detail—one of the 
State Legislatures of the American Union. It would have allowed 
the Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament to remain as It 
is at present. No doubt there would be, for the time, a sort of in- 
equality. Ireland would have the right to manage all her purely 
Irish affairs her own way, while the Irish members of the Im- 
perial Parliament would still have the right to take part in a debate 
on a Prisons Bill for England or the Law of Hypothec in Scotland. 
This would not, however, be a very great practical grievance. It is 
not likely that Irish members of the Imperial Parliament would 
often avail themselves of this privilege; and it could not do any 
particular harm even if they did. In any case it could be pointed 
out that whatever sentimental inequality existed was the fault not 
of Ireland, but of England and Scotland ; and that the sooner Eng- 
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Which ackn erent races. c up of a great ma “7 other way of 
at pre owledges et reeds, and inter ny civilised popul 
Sent th @ princi erests, tha — 
e Imperi ple of 1 n some 
ent of perial Parlia ocal self-gove system 
the validity of . has to make rmment? “Even 
e principle. Scotland tical acknow- 
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likely very long to put up with .the interference of English and 

Irish members in her purely local business. They are welcome of 

course to speak as often as they like; but if an English and Trish 

majority were persistently to bear down the will of Scotland with 

regard to Scottish affairs, we should soon hear a very emphatic 

demand for Home Rule for Scotland, and it would have to be eop. 

ceded. Scotland would not quietly endure what Ireland has oftep 

had to endure, a combination of English railway interests or trade 

interests to overrule the all but unanimous opinion of her represen. | 

tatives on both sides of the House on some purely local question. | 
Meanwhile, the attempt to do all the work of the three countries | 

in one Parliament is a complete failure. The system has already | 

broken down in many instances, and some time or other must | 

break down altogether. Real and valuable legislation hardly moves | 

now in Parliament at all. Kvery session the Government profess to | 

bend all their energies to carry through certain measures which | 

they declare to be of vital importance to the country, and each | 

session the measures have to be dropped simply because there is ! 

not time to push them through. Let me give one instance. 

Hardly any legislation has for many years been so much needed 

and so loudly called for as that which Mr. Plimsoll originated. 

An instalment of reform was granted some years ago. The Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer then told the House of Commons that, to 

make the legislation already accomplished of any practical use, it 

would be necessary to pass another bill dealing with the whole 

question of mercantile assurances. Session after session the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer kept on telling the House that such a 

measure ought to be passed if time would only allow. Time 

apparently did not allow. The fact is, that time now allows of 

nothing being well done. The Government shove on a few measures 

to a certain stage, and then they all get in each other’s way and 

jostle each other, and so remain jammed together, helpless and 

hopeless, until, at the end of the session, the parliamentary door 

closes on them. Some one perhaps will say all this is owing to 

organised obstruction. I can only tell any such simple person 

that the same condition of things had been going on for years 

before obstruction was thought of, and that the time lost to the 

House of Commons by what is called ‘ organised obstruction’ would 

hardly count for anything in the business of a session. I do not 

quite know what is sometimes meant by obstruction. My impres- 

i sion is, that there are people who consider any discussion raised on 

‘ any subject by Mr. Parnell or Mr. O’Donnell to be obstruction. 4 

‘ good many persons point to the famous debates on the Prisons 

Bill, of a session or two back, as specimens of obstruction pure and 

simple. I can only say that I have never heard more practical and 
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jwefal discussion in the House of Commons. I doubt much whether 
there is now in the House any man of Mr. Parnell’s years who 
wuld have conducted the long debate with so perfect a mastery of 
etail, and so clear a command of the general subject. The 
Government and the House of Commons adopted in the end a great 
many of Mr. Parnell’s amendments. The same thing is true of 
Vr, Parnell’s so-called obstruction to the Mutiny Bill. Mr. Parnell 
wndered very valuable public service in calling attention to the pre- 
posterous piece of legislation which the House of Commons had 
been blindly passing for years, and which it had become a sort of 
principle of etiquette to pass without any manner of inquiry or 
witicism. The Government and the House of Commons have 
since acknowledged in the most practical form, that of amended 
legislation, that Mr. Parnell was right. I cannot help saying too 
that, for whatever of really hostile and angry obstruction there was, 
some of the London newspapers are in a great measure responsible. 
The moment the Home Rule question was raised, several papers at 
once cried out that the duty of the Government and of the Opposi- . 
tion alike was to proclaim that no such question could possibly be 
discussed ; that it was outside the range ofall discussion; that the 
Home Rulers must be told at once the English Parliament would 
not listen to a word on such a subject. Some of these journals 
accused the Government of supineness and timidity in not at once 
proclaiming, urbe et orbi, that they would stand no discussion on the 
question of Home Rule. Many papers shrieked at Mr. Gladstone 
because he said or wrote something which seemed to admit that, 
although he could not approve of any Home Rule scheme, yet there 
might be no treason in hearing what its supporters had to say for 
it, One journal cried out that, by his even replying to a letter from 
the late Lord Fermoy on the subject, he had lost twenty seats in 
England. Now it is not generally considered, in the ordinary affairs 
of life, that a man proves the strength of his argument by declaring 
that he will not listen to a word that any one can say on the other 
side, _In political affairs it is not the best way to impress on a 
lissatistied people a reverence for constitutional agitation, by 
‘mnouncing to them at the outset that it is of no use for them 
‘ven to state their case in Parliament. There were more than 
nr members returned by Irish constituencies for the express pur- 
oo oe the cause of Home Rule in the House of Com- 
a. : e advice of many London papers was, that the other 
" Sof the House of Commons should tell them at once that 
arguments should count for nothing. It was not uncommon 


to find 


slat, the very same leading article, in which this wise and con- 


a course was adopted, lamenting over the Irishman’s strange 
*' Tegard for constitutional action in politics. Every Irish- 
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man living in this country or in Ireland who has anything to qj 
with political affairs knows only too well what an argument such 
inconsiderate writing put into the mouths of all Fenian sym- 
pathisers and advocates of rebellion. Ifa man had been hired t 
foment rebellious agitation in Ireland, and to frustrate all the efforts 
of those who were striving to maintain a constitutional and legit. 
mate movement, he could not have earned his money in any better 
way than by writing articles to show that the English Parliament 
would never entertain any argument in favour of Home Rule. 
Home Rule is alive. It will be heard of again and again. No 
Home Ruler is in the slightest degree disheartened by the assur. 
ance, coming from whatever seat of authority or seeming authority, 
that Parliament will never grant a National Legislature to Ireland, 
We have heard this sort of thing too often to be in any way im- 
pressed by it. Every great reform carried in Parliament is heralded 
by emphatic declarations that it never shall be carried. Within 
recent recollection how often have such declarations been made, and 
how often have they been made ridiculous by events! A Tenant- 
right Law; the Disestablishment of the Irish Church; the Ballot; 
Compulsory Education—how many times did great Ministers of 
the Crown, seemingly in possession of almost unlimited power, 
declare that it would be simply impossible the English Parliament 
and the British Constitution could endure any of these things! And 
now they have all become parts I suppose of the British Constitu- 
tion themselves, and are held by some persons to be good reasons 
why no other reform should ever be adopted. Not one of these 
measures had a better case to make out than has Home Rule. | 


- am unable to see why any Englishman should not regard the Home 


Rule movement with respect, even though he may be now unwilling 
to see it carried to success. The mere assertion on the part of 4 
people that they are capable of managing their own affairs for 
themselves, and the demand to be allowed to do so, ought to com- 
mend themselves naturally to the manhood of the Englishman. | 
should not even feel under any necessity to show that actual and 
severe grievance comes of the present system in order to justify the 
demand of Ireland for self-government in the affairs which every 
people best understands for itself. But a centralised system, with 
an overwhelming power in the hands of English majorities, must 


always, in the nature of things, inflict injustice and grievance 
Treland. 








THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AT HIS WORK. 


By James M‘Crea. 





Tas wind, blowing in a northerly direction from Westminster, 
urries the echo of the boom of the great clock up Constitution Hill, 
over the equestrian effigy of the victor of Waterloc, and so on into 
Park-lane. Before the vibrations of the last stroke have died away, 
anxious that the sounds shall still be lingering in the morning air, a 
mounted groom leads a powerful and well-built cob to the door of a 
semi-royal mansion, whose proprietor has given instructions that his 
park-hack shall be brought round by ten a.m. precisely. His Royal 
Highness is already waiting, and the front door opens with military 
punctuality just as the groom and the steeds make their appearance. 
A man of imposing presence, with a clear penetrating eye, an open 
ruddy countenance, steps out to the kerbstone and mounts, delibe- 
rately indeed, but with perfect ease and nothing suggestive of stifi- 
ness, the horse by whose side the groom is standing. This is the 
Commander-in-Chief, or, to give his Royal Highness the benefit of 
his exact official title, the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief of 
the British Army. He takes his morning’s ride thus early because 
exercise with him is an imperative necessity, and unless he gets it 
when the day is young he often finds that he does not get it at all. 
Across the road which leads from the Marble Arch to Hyde Park 
Comer the Royal horseman proceeds into Rotten Row—not, how- 
ever, without a few stoppages on the way. Much of the Duke’s 
business is transacted by conversation; and even at this early hour 
in the morning there are astir, on horseback also for the most part, 
several official personages with whom, in the ordinary course of 
things, he has to communicate. 

The ride does not last long, and at noon, just when the Park is 
beginning to fill, his Royal Highness turns his horse’s head in the 
direction of Gloucester House. ‘To the Horse Guards itself he will 
hot probably be going for two hours, but it is extremely likely that he 
has to attend the business-meeting of some society in which he is 
oar as patron or president. How much his time is occupied by 
nc of engagement may be judged from the fact that there are 
ae than fifty institutions to which the Duke’s support is per- 

6 tak ygiven. Chief amongst these is Christ’s Hospital, in which 

_ eS special interest and pride. Ifthe weather is fair, his Royal 
te : + ne we may suppose, no sooner have dismounted from his 
et “. e enters the mail-phaeton, and drives off his pair on his 

1e old school in Newgate-street, sacred to the memory of 
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Lamb and Coleridge. ‘There is a meeting of the governors of the 
hospital, ordinary or extraordinary, some alleged grievance to inquire 
into, some step to be considered for the transplantation of the school 
from the heart of London to the hills of Surrey; some question of 
discipline in connection with one of the subsidiary and suburbay 
institutions to be decided. ‘The Duke has previously acquainted 
himself with the general character of the business to be discussed, 
and gets through it as rapidly as is consistent with thoroughness: 
forming his own view on each successive issue clearly, justly, and 
impartially, and expressing it simply and forcibly. 

This, however (and if it is not Christ’s Hospital which hag 
engaged his attention, the chances are that it will be some other 
kindred institution), is only preliminary to the real official business 
of the day. At two o’clock the Commander-in-Chief is in his office 
at the Horse Guards, Pall-mall. Formerly, the Duke used to 
arrive here some hours earlier ; but the clerks protested that it was 
impossible for them to get his Royal Highness’s papers sorted in 
time, and requested that he would come a little later. The com- 
munications to which his Royal Highness addresses himself have 
been all entered at the central registry before they are placed upon 
his desk. They are of the most varied character—applications 
from officers commanding regiments for permission to hold a coutt- 
martial; the reports of courts-martial already held; requests of 
generals commanding troops on foreign service for reinforcements, 
or for the despatch of particular officers; letters from soldiers of 
every grade telling the story of real or imaginary wrongs and slights; 
letters from economical parents denouncing the swelling figures of 
mess expenditure ; appeals from anxious mothers entreating pro- 
‘motion or transfer for their sons. Through each one of the miscel- 
laneous mountain of papers the Commander-in-Chief goes deliber- 
ately, answering some of them in his own hand, giving instructions 
to his private or military secretary as to the response to be sent to 
others, noting in his own mind, in such a way that they will not be 
forgotten, the contents of all. But there is a great deal more work 
than this which the Duke accomplishes daily in Pall-mall. He has 
interviews with the Secretary of State for War, and also with the 
Under-Secretary ; nor does any question of any importance relating 
to military administration come before Parliament on which the 
Commander-in-Chief has not been consulted. Other colloquies than 
these there are. Sometimes it is an officer, high in the service, 
who wishes to ask his Royal Highness’s counsel on some pr 
fessional matter; sometimes a junior officer, who is alarmed lest he 
should be superseded; now it is a gentleman who is exceedingly 
anxious that his son should be instantly removed from some gall 
son town, because rumours have reached him that the youth 35 
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rapidly becoming entangled in the toils of a manceuvring mother, 
and is on the eve of contracting a most ill-advised alliance. 

It is not to be supposed that the Duke of Cambridge is able to 
sive all these applicants for admission to his presence the gratifica- 
tion of seeing him personally. Some he refers to the military 
seerctary ; some to General Macdonald, his intimate friend and aide- 
de-camp; some, if they happen to be officers in the army, he asks 
iy attend his levée. It may be inferred, from what has been said 
is to the purely domestic nature of many of the missions to the 
Horse Guards, that not a few of the callers are ladies. The afiec- 
tionate but importunate mother who declines to take any official 
refusal, however courteously decisive, for an answer, and who hope- 
fully believes that she can accomplish her pious purpose if only she 
ean secure the Duke’s ear, is but a too-familiar personage within 
the precincts of the department. The natural thing is to refer 
these ladies to the military secretary; but the military secretary is 
an official, reference to whom is often considered to be tantamount 
to failure; and if the Duke himself is unable to see them, the 
alternative of their choice is the Duke’s private secretary. 

The natural mode of approaching the Commander-in-Chief, on 
the part of gentlemen bearing the Queen’s commission, is to present 
themselves at his Royal Highness’s levée ; and unless there is some 
special reason why he should do so, his Grace declines to see chance 
visitors at the Horse Guards. If the business is of any importance, 
the officer is invited to submit it to his Royal Highness’s ears 
at one of his formal receptions. These levées ‘are purely profes- 
sional and business gatherings. They are held on an average once 
a month. The number of those attending them is limited to a 
hundred and fifty, and the hours between which they are held are 
one and six or seven o’clock. In a fine day, in the London season, 
you may know from the appearance of St. James’s-street whether 
one of these official functions happens to be in course of celebra- 
lon. If it is, there will be visible cabs and broughams inside 
Which are officers of all ranks, dressed in full uniform, driving in 
the direction of Sidney Herbert’s statue at the south-western end 
of Pall Mall. From the Service clubs hard by there issue forth 
ingly, or in groups of two and three, warriors of all ages, some of 
_ have seen service in every part of the world, intent upon 

“ping their appointment with the head of the British army. 
gg = the Horse Guards, they are at once ushered into a large 
nid : © presence-chamber of the Duke himself lies beyond ; and 
“os —_ this official sanctum and the apartment which is the 
‘ai ace of rendezvous is the room of the Duke’s aide-de-camp. 
mage y & messenger appears, and reads the name and title of some 

cer of the company from a list which he holds in his hands. 
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The gentleman thus selected is shown into the room of the aide-de. 
camp, who will introduce the visitor to the Duke. Here the aide. 
de-camp will leave him, unless perchance his Royal Highness deems 
it desirable that there should be a witness of the interview. Military 
officers, like other persons, are apt rather to interpret official state. 
ments by the light of their own hopes than according to the warrant 
of the actual words used ; and experience proves that it is sometimes 
eminently convenient for his Grace to be able to confirm his ow, 
impression of what, upon a given occasion, he may have said, by an 
independent witness. 

Every sort of topic connected with the army comes before his 
Royal Highness at these interviews. It may be that the subject is 
one of that character which, in the German service, would engage 
the attention of a court of honour. Two officers, perhaps, have 
unfortunately had some difference of opinion. ‘There has been a 
dispute, warm words may possibly have passed, and in the old days 
more vigorous measures might have been in contemplation. The 
commanding officer of the regiment, or possibly one of the officers 
immediately concerned, consults the Duke. A court-martial may 
be avoided, or his Royal Highness may give it as his opinion that 
a court-martial is inevitable. It may be safely concluded, from what 
has been said as to the miscellaneous nature of the business which 
the Duke transacts, that he is a perfect encyclopzdia of practical 
knowledge on all matters connected with the British army. He is 
at once, together with the Secretary of State, administrator-in-chief, 
and head judge in a high court of appeal. The area of these 
appeals is really co-extensive with English life itself. Moreover, 
the Duke has the same great powers of application, the same mar- 
vellously retentive memory of minute details, as other members of 
the- Royal Family. He never forgets a fact or a face. If an 
important military command is vacant, he at once knows who is the 
officer best qualified for it. If a question is asked as to the general 
condition of any particular regiment, the Duke’s mind is furnished 
with data which enable him to give to it a definite answer. In the 
same manner his Royal Highness is personally acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of every officer of superior rank in the British 
army. He thus always carries about with him, mentally, not 
merely a directory of names, but a catalogue of qualifications. 
Taking an immense interest in the profession of which he is so proud, 
the Duke mixes largely in general military society. He has there- 
fore much more than a merely official acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and personnel of the Queen’s regiments. There is & popu 
lar idea that routine work is fatal to intelligent observation, 
that personal appreciation and sympathy are incompatible with 
mechanical regularity of procedure. The simple truth 3, that 
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ness there is something like mechanical regularity, no organisa- 
tion upon any considerable scale can be conducted ; but that this 
joes not preclude elasticity in the application of the system is 
shown by the spirit and temper in which the Duke of Cambridge 
discharges his duties. 

But there are other and more purely military functions than 
these which the head of the army has to fulfil. First there are the 
points at which the Intelligence Department comes into contact with 
the Horse Guards. Every day his Royal Highness receives from this 
ofice, which represents the Secret Department in our military admin- 
istration, reports of the state of continental and other armies all the 
world over. Hence it is that the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
forces, at the same time that he is accurately informed as to the 
character and calibre, not only of the regiments and battalions of 
his native country, but of the individual officers commanding them, 
has a very precise idea of the strength and condition, the discipline, 
equipments, and the general feeling of those soldiers who make up 
the colossal armed camp of Europe. In his room at the Horse 
Guards, he peruses documents which have been carefully compiled 
on the strength of official despatches from Paris and Berlin, from 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, and draws from these the deductions 
which his own experience suggests. It is not merely with the 
administration of the British army in the present that his attention 
is concerned, but with its efficiency in the future. Having, in addi- 
tion to the documents that reach him from the Intelligence Depart- 
nent, an extensive personal correspondence with professional soldiers 
in every part of the Continent and of India; quick not only to see 
the lessons which these materials of knowledge point immediately, 
but the tendencies which they suggest, his Royal Highness abounds 
ideas for improving the efficiency of the English army. No new 
species of arm is introduced, no improvement in drill is devised, no 
such ingenious pastime as the Kriegspiel comes into vogue, without 
il particulars of it being submitted to the Duke, and his atten- 
tively considering what degree of advantage may be derived from its 
udaptation to the conditions of English military life. 

J Such are the chief of what may be considered the less physi- 
: : active of the duties of the Duke of Cambridge. In addition 
. ese he has all the work of an inspector-general of the army 

go through, and he is perpetually watching the mancuvres of 
“ig different parts of England, and reviewing regiments and 
el bol . few days before his Royal Highness decides that he 

~ a or at Woolwich, or at any other place a mili- 
wrakigns clon, notice is sent to the commanding officer, and pre- 

‘are made. The Duke usually arrives about midday, the 


. ne their evolutions ; and as soon as the active work 
ss x 
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is over, his Royal Highness returns to London. Thus, within the 
limits of a single day, the Duke of Cambridge may very probably 
have transacted a considerable quantity of official business before he 
leaves London; have conducted a military inspection fifty miles 
away from London; have made the return journey to town, and had 
an hour’s stiff work at his desk; have gone into the City, accompanied 
by his aide-de-camp, to assist at the banquet of one of the great 
companies, and have made, after the usual toasts have been pro 
posed and drunk, a brief speech full of valuable facts, and being 
nothing less than a compendious account of the contemporary con- 
dition of the army which he controls. As a speaker upon these 
occasions, his Royal Highness never fails to acquit himself admir. 
ably. Whether he is addressing the Woolwich cadets or the 
young lieutenants at Sandhurst, or a company of substantial pillars 
of British trade and commerce eastward of Temple Bar, or the 
House of Lords, the Duke says the right thing and in the right 
way. His remarks, too, always have some information; and the 
military knowledge which, to their hearers or readers, they seldom 
fail to give, is conveyed in words which are as little technical and 
professional as possible. His Royal Highness’s audience feel in- 
stinctively that they are listening to the comments and criticisms of 
an expert, who is, however, quite capable of looking at matters 
from the same point of view as themselves. 

The three chief officials or staff officers associated with him in 
the exercise and administration of his authority are the Adjutant- 
General, who is charged with drill, discipline, numbers, equipment, 
and the promulgation of orders; secondly, the Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral, subject to whom are the Intelligence Department, and whatever 
relates to the movements, marches, embarkation, and quartering of 
troops; thirdly, the Military Secretary, whose special province 1s 
the bestowal of rewards and honours. But the operations of each 
of these are closely and minutely superintended by the Duke him- 
self. His Royal Highness is, in something more than name, the head 
of the army. To all the accomplishments of an experienced pro- 
fessional soldier, who has gathered his knowledge abroad as well 
as in England, the Duke of Cambridge adds, as we have seed, 
great powers of work, indefatigable industry, great judgment. Ih 
a speech delivered some years ago, Mr. Gladstone bestowed 
enthusiastic tribute to the exertions and capacity of the Com 

mander-in-Chief. England has no more hardly-worked official, 
and it would not be easy for the army to have a more indefatigable 
or enthusiastic head. 

















































































THE MIDNIGHT TRAIN. 


By Bernarp Henry BECKER. 





Ir the fine old Englishman who objected to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painting him as ‘ Blinking Sam’ were yet extant between earth and 
sky, Iwould invite him to leave his beloved Fleet-street, not for the 
meen fields, which to his eye appeared so much alike, but for the 
Trafalgar Railway-Station. ‘To the lover of cities and the ways of 
men Fleet-street is attractive still, but it has the disadvantage of 
presenting at most two or three aspects of life. It is emphatically 
newspapery in manner and population; it reeks with printers’ ink ; 
around every corner sighs and groans, like an imprisoned Samson, a 
hard-worked printing-press, toiling at its never-ending task. Up 
and down narrow flights of steps run men dressed neither gaily nor 
fashionably. Il manque de femmes in Fileet-street. The rare 
females who flit past are unattractive; they are either too much or 
too little dressed ; they wear bonnets all too brilliant or shoes which 
leave much to be desired. Fleet-street is no epitome of Latter-day 
London. It has its character, such as it is, but it is not encyclo- 
pedic or kaleidoscopic, like the Trafalgar Station. 

As we walk down Catherine-street—like a little Fleet-street, 
highly-flavoured with printers’ ink—and push across the Strand on to 
Trafalgar Bridge, let us chat together concerning the changed con- 
ditions of our railway-stations since they first reared their ugly but 
useful carcasses in our midst. For years they remained—as they are. 
called in the United States—<‘ dépots,’ for passengers and other heavy 
parcels. It is true that they never approached the utter wretchedness 
ofan American ‘ dépot,’ as English good sense has prevented the 
oflice of guard or conductor being filled by an insolent young man, 
mth a diamond in his dirty shirt-froht and a bad cigar in his capa- 
“ous mouth ; but for a long while the dreariness of the legitimate 
5 weighed heavily on the British soul. The Sunday 
ele Euston or King’s Cross is hardly, even now, an 
iio om a : a pears air about the northern 
aides renin a rom the ghastly dreariness of London 
t the inserut : “ie ‘ t e greater ghastliness of a catacomb. Owing 
Sec “ e workings of the roast-beef mind, it is impossible to 
talie a oe on Sunday, and the refreshment-bar is only open 
viands are set : Protest. Dry sandwiches and other unattractive 
one rather fg and presided over by young ladies, who remind 
where the 1; ilis in eelskin dresses and other tenants of the land 

© Amelight shines and shadows are strong, than of the 
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‘bandolined’ beauties of ‘ Mugby Junction.’ This gloom, howeyer 
is entirely absent from the southern stations of London. The 
station for Belgravia has become so much more a refreshment thay 
a railway station, that many of the people who go there are by no 
means bond-fide travellers. From dusk to midnight they crowd the 
station with sealskin jackets and Ulster coats—women whose proper 
English designation may not be mentioned to ears polite; mep 
unspeakable to any ears on Christian heads. 

The clock has only just struck eleven at St. Clement Danes, 
but cabs are rolling swiftly over Trafalgar Bridge. There is no longer 
the toll-bar on which the terrible carpet-bag rested on its way, and 
travellers true and travellers false bowl along without let or hin- 
drance. Some of these, in reply to the cabman’s eager query 
‘which line’ they want, are taken sorely aback, and reply vaguely 
‘Trafalgar Station.’ ‘The station;’ and cabby gives his hat a 
knowing jerk, lifts his elbow, delivers a wink to the ‘ galerie,’ and 
‘fetches’ the ex-high-mettled racer in the shafts a smart cut on the 
ribs—all with the same jaunty air. The high-mettled one makes 
an attempt apparently to reach the parapet by a flank march, and 
then, on receipt of another rib-binder, shakes his vicious-looking 
head, leers round with bloodshot eye, and shoots past. Less am- 
bitious persons than the tenants of the cabs doze in omnibuses, and 
intrepid pedestrians trudge over bridge and road, past the gin-palaces, 
heedless of Molly Seagrim and Kate Hackabout on the war-path. 

It is quite worth while to walk up the hill to the Trafalgar 
Station. There may be some splashing by the way, and there is 
an off-chance of being run over; but what are these drawbacks to 
the sight above? Under the roof of the Trafalgar collects a 
mass of people from every corner of London—people of all ages, 
sexes, and pursuits. This particular evening happens to be Satur- 
day, the first day of March, and sacred to Saint Davy. How 
unlike is it all to the little country station among the Welsh hills 
wherein dwells the Cymric station-master, bright-eyed, bearded, 
and civil, but in one respect irreparably mad! He believes he cal 
write verses, and attends celebrations the correct mode of spelling 
which in the plural is, I am informed, ‘ Eistedfoddau.’ I do not 
guarantee the spelling — Heaven forfend! — but I know my own 
station-master goes to them, and recites lines agreeably destitute of 
rhythm or rhyme, producing the effect of bad prose cut into ugly 
and uncomfortable lengths. Who are the people who consent to 
this mutual boredom, I know not; but, oddly enough, I cannot 
drive out of my mind’s eye on this bitter, sloshy, altogether 
wretched London evening the thought of the trim little station by 
Deeside in which sleeps—if railway folk and poets ever sleep—* 
station-master lulled by the pleasant murmur of rushing water. 
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At the Trafalgar Station, the sounds which meet the ear are less 
gothing. As it will be Sunday to-morrow, there is a gathering of 
the golden or rather gilded youth of the hour. They are studiously 
buttoned up in their Ulsters, and they are evidently going to spend 
their holidays at home. They are not in the army, these young 
men with the little whiskers and closely-cropped hair, the tightly- 
buttoned coat and the gaiters fearfully and wonderfully made. They 

‘ht be military as to their upper works, but there is a commercial 
look about their legs which is unmistakable. At least theirs are 
not cavalry legs. The genuine plunger, whether his hand hold 
snord or hunting-crop or riding-whip, has a peculiar knack of bend- 
ing his knees and straightening them again, until they become quite 
straight from the hip to the ankle, as if the object were to make the 
Pactolean stream, which runs down the outer side of the ‘ overalls,’ 
fall in the direct line prescribed by the regulations. I have seen 
civilians and amateur soldiers attempt to imitate this peculiar move- 
ment, and I have marked the failure as peculiarly disastrous. 
Sergeant Stride, of the ‘ Goslings’—whether so called on account 
of the peculiar hue of their facings, or from their great natural 
capacity for foraging in poultry-yards, I know not—has this trick in 
as great perfection as any of his officers; but Lieutenant-colonel 
Stubbs of the Scattershire Volunteers, an excellent father of a 
family, and as estimable generally as it is possible for a stockbroker 
to be, cannot achieve it, although he has practised it for years 
past, and continues to practise it to the infinite amusement of his 
acquaintances, friends, and family. Bating this noble exercise, the 
young men on the Trafalgar platform are fairly up to the average 
standard — of electro-plate. They are not ill-looking, although 
cursed with the commonplace look which is the defect of young 
Englishmen who are ‘ pretty’ in woman’s eyes. Such scraps of loud 
conversation as force themselves upon the ears of the bystander 
are not likely to engage his attention or suggest reflections, other 
than upon the vanity of all earthly things. ‘She did, I tell 
Jou, insists Yahoo the first, with pendulous lower lip. ‘Don’t 
believe a word of it,’ replies Yahoo the second, with the face which, 
fresh and comely now, will broaden and flatten with time, till it 

comes ox-like indeed in expression, and of the complexion of 
mottled beef. From the washy blue eye of the third Yahoo 
shines no ray of humour, but a curious glance which mars an 
otherwise good-looking face of the average English type. It 
ay and acquisitiveness combined—the quick, eager, ever- 

“ra look of the hunter of beasts and of men—the look of 
te ri Tail, chief of Redskins ; of Sergeant Bridewell of the detec- 
fn. ; Of Herr Schweinhund, the Pelizei-Amt; of Don Diego 

0y Saco, as he watches the run of the colour at trente et 
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quarante ; of Captain Macewell, as he takes six to four, ‘just once’ 
about the difficult hazard he is sure to make ; of Colonel Hezekiah 
T. Skeet of Skeetville, as he sits down to play euchre with ap 
entire stranger; of Madame la Comtesse de Trichenville, ag ghe 
welcomes a new guest to her salon; of the excellent Mr. Foote, 
the leviathan of the turf, when he says, ‘Five monkeys; yes, my 
lord: twice ?’ 

But the pushing and eddying crowd now carries me aside ; and, 
opposite the door of the refreshment-room, I see what should be the 
commencement of a modern drama. How unlike the two actors are to 
all around them, and how completely oblivious are they of the pushes 
they receive from indignant passers-by! Fathers of families, who have 
been enjoying their weekly ‘ night out’ at the club, rush, ruddy, and, 
as my friend Colonel Slocum would say, ‘a little mixed,’ past the pair, 
fish-basket in hand, casting no sympathetic glance upon them. A tall 
elegantly-dressed woman, whose charms have evidently seen better 
days, takes in the innamorata as it were from the end of her train to 
the tip of her hat, and then asks her white-chokered swallow-tailed 
husband for a cup of tea. They have been to the theatre, these 
good people. I know them well; they live at Surbiton. The hus- 
band is—well, yes—in business; but quite in a wholesale way, I 
assure you. He is, as Douglas Jerrold put it, a ‘ tenpenny nail,’ 
and foregathers not at all with ‘tin tacks.’ His father, who was 
a merchant prince while his principality lasted—it collapsed in 
1866—a bad business, I fear—sent the lad to Harrow, and thence 
into his counting-house, and the young fellow has made his way 
swiftly to the front. It is a pity that he married the widowed Lady 
MacTartar for her money; for on the strength of having married 
poor old General Sir Hercules MacTartar, K.C.B., and laid lim 
low under the turf of Kensal Green within eighteen months, she 
overawes young Contango. He—poor young man—knows his posi- 
tion far too well to look at the female character in the idyll, whose 
beautifully sinuous outline only provokes a sniff from Mrs. Contango. 
He looks in another direction, a feat which, performed in the pre- 
sence of a pretty woman, always gives an accurate gauge of a married 
man’s condition. 

The Contangoes have been to the play—to the Gaiety, in fact, 
for I saw them there; and, what is more, saw the vewve MacTartar 
with her eye, a sharp eye, with much brimstone and very little trea- 
cle in it, fixed intently on Contango as Miss Kate Vaughan danced 
and Miss Connie Gilchrist leaped gracefully to the notes of her tambour- 
ine: but the husband was equal to the occasion, and never betrayed, 
by look or sound, that it made any difference to him who was 02 the 
stage. More people from the theatres now help to fill up the Tra- 
falgar Station, persons not so gorgeous as the gilded Yahoos o the 
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didly miserable Contangoes. For some strange reason they 
ire ‘down the line ;’ a phrase which signifies that the husband gives 
op all enjoyment of life for the sake of ‘ the missis and the kids,’ 
rho repay him by asking to be taken up to town to see all the new 
plays, to his utter misery and discomfiture, and by making him fetch 
snd carry every imaginable kind of package, from those treacherous 
parcels which reveal, rather than conceal, the boots within, to the 
atly asparagus, which can never be got for love or money in the 
wutry. Septimus Blogg, poor soul, is heavily laden this Saturday 
tight. In consideration of being allowed to dine at the One Horse 
(lub in the Adelphi on Saturday, he brings down a vast supply of 
groceries, fresh vegetables, poultry, new-laid eggs, and solidified 
nilkto his country home. Poor old Blogg! His father was Clerk of 
the Backstairs to the great Sovereign who invented a peculiar form 
of wig, the high shirt-collar, and the demi-semi-militaire befrogged 
surtout. Unluckily Blogg’s father had a knack of imitating his 
Royal Master, and spent the fees of the Backstairs quite as fast as 
they came in. As a natural consequence, all he could do for his son 
was to billet him on Britannia. The wave-ruler treated him very 
well at first. Young Blogg was educated (gratis, or nearly so of 
course) at one of the schools founded for the benefit of the poor— 
but being too good for them, seized upon by the greedy rich—and 
was then planted in the Pounce Office, instituted for the oan of 

preparing documents for the Parchment Office. Unhappily for Blog 
who thought himself settled in life, the era of reductions arrived ; ibe 
Pounce Office was suppressed, and poor Blogg given the o tion of 
he to earn his living at large, or of taking a hard berth in the 
“i Nail Office. He will never get more than six hundred a year 
é lives for ever, and all his poor little wits are employed making 
“ ont of that modest pittance. I confess that I look down upon 
re and the billycock-hat the poor devil wears—as he pretends 
‘i ies but really to save more costly headgear. His boots 
i issue with his pantaloons, which have a fourteen-shilling 
ieee ; them, and I know that his seedy Ulster covers the mul- 
eet included in a ‘reach-me-down’ suit. Yet Blogg has 
eats sean poking nag hole he calls his home, in the 
mare. Blogs looks hs erown-up daughters of a lean and esthetic 
ana g looks hot and flustered; for he has walked with his 

More os . One Horse Club to the Trafalgar Station. 

the meee “4 possible more afflicted with bundles, comes 
Oa 5 y Remora. Everybody knows her family, but 
“ia ow much it gets annually out of Britannia. There is 

th ent Remora, the head of the Sucklings, who draw 
come as the G { gs, who draws a nice 
“engage overnor of Atlantis; another Suckling has a good 
oreign Office; one is a county-court judge ; “and 
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another—the ‘feckless’ one of the family—is a Queen’s Messenger. 
Old Lady Remora has apartments at Hampton Court, within ‘the 
precincts of the Royal Palace, and looks with proper scorn on the 
common vulgar people who pay for their lodgings, and contribute 
through the taxgatherer to the support of the Sucklings. Somebody 
has asked the ancient dame to dine in town to-night, and she has 
taken advantage of her journey to purchase articles innumerable. 
How viciously she looks at the young couple who exercise such 
irresistible fascination over me! All this time they have gone op 
talking earnestly to each other. Trains have come in and gone 
out, but the lovers remain still absorbed in each other. He jg 
evidently pleading hard, and, with a sense beyond his years, will not 
take ‘No’ for an answer. What a dull place for love-making 4 
railway-station is! Common enough, as any one knows, for vulgar 
flirtations, and the rendezvous of tawny-haired women in sealskin 
jackets, and young men with receding foreheads and slangy tongues; 
but hardly the spot for my idyllic pair. The fun grows loud as 
the hands of the clock move on towards midnight, and one or two 
jokes proceed from the sealskin and Ulster division, but awake no 
response. Out of a pale handsome face, with perhaps too square a 
jaw for a woman, she looks at him with great starry pitying eyes. 
Could they have chosen no better place than this? Should not 
such colloquies as theirs be held on summer nights, beneath the 
crescent moon, by the riverside glowing with purple loosestrife, in 
air soft, balmy, and scent-laden with meadow-sweet? Is not their 
fit accompaniment the murmur of the mill, the soughing of the 
breeze among the flowering rushes, the distant rumble. of the row- 
lock of belated oarsman? ‘To them it seems otherwise, and in their 
young eyes doubtless the hard, practical, commonplace railway-station, 
with its seething vulgar mob, its seedy hard-worked house-fathers, 
its sleek City folk, its ancient dowagers, its long-lipped Yahoos 
and flat-faced pug-nosed sealskins, its screeching and rumbling and 
crushing, is as a fair meadow, musical with the lowing of large-eyed 
kine. Still he presses, he implores, as the hand of the clock points 
to 11.59; and she, calm and sorrowful as an incarnation of des- 
tiny, puts up her little hand with an evident ‘It must not be!’ 
Whither has she gone alone by the midnight train? Do the 
dwellers in the quiet country town or*cosy vicarage know of this 
interview? Have I been reading the first lines of an idyll 
looking at the first act of a tragedy ? 
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He wooed and won her in a week, 
The roar of London at its height, 
He seemed a very carpet-knight, 
So blue of eye and smooth of cheek— 
A stripling, scarcely learned in drill ; 
Nor loved they less in that they kissed 
Their first shy kiss of wedded love 
Far off from daffodil and dove, 
From hoary oak and tinkling rill, 
Or storied lovers’ wonted tryst. 
So bright a love, so gay, so light! 
A love for Time to calm or kill? 
A love for Care to wear or warm ? 
Fair-weather love to face a storm ! 


Ah, bright boy-husband and glad girl-wife ! 
What do you know of the ills to be, 
Of the ups and downs and burdens of life ? 
And even now, as around your knee 
The sunny-haired nestlings, one, two, three, 
Clutch and clamber, in innocent strife, 

Toying with sword-knot or clinging to gown 
(Toying with knot of a sword so bright ! 
Clinging to gown so golden-gay !), 

Comes there flicker of portent or whisper of word, 
Or ever a guess at the evil day ? 
At the mourning dress and the head bowed down, 
And the blood-stains rusting that glittering sword ? 


‘I guessed it!’ in the after years 

That wife may sigh between her tears. 
‘I guessed it—if to grow more dear, 
Day by day, and year by year 

More linked together than in the past, 
Forewarned the good time could not last.’ 
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For the love of a maiden turned to a wife, 
And the love of a wife grown into a mother 
(So he she loves seems husband, brother, 
Truest lover, and warmest friend), 
Goes broadening on towards the end, 
Full to the flood-gates, wide and free, 
Like a sea-bound river that nears to the sea, 
And only fails her with failing life. 


* * * * * 


A call to arms! and the whole land rang 
With a martial ardour and ominous clang 
And clank of battle, as from afar 
(Recalled from straying, as flocks to fold) 
Rifleman, ‘liner,’ and brave hussar, 
Colours flying, and numbers told, 
Made them ready to sail for the war; 
Whilst here, at home, in the alehouse-bar, 
Free in his speech, in his bearing bold, 
With smiles on his lips, and stripes on his coat, 
The serpent-tongued sergeant, with ribbons afloat 
(Sly as reynard a-scent for game), 
Lured on the credulous yokels, who sold 
Their lives for a shilling, and dreamt of Fame. 


For it was whispered, half aloud, 
That what at first had seemed a cloud 


Kven no bigger than the hand 
(Such as the Prophet, in Holy Writ, 
Obtained, through sacrifice and prayer, 
In old Judea, long ago), 
Had grown and grown, in that far land— 
Had grown, and grown, and grown—till, lo, 
Like wid’ning circles in a pond, 
Its outer circle reached beyond 
The counted girth, and none there were 
Whose straining sight could compass it, 
Or guess the end; and, as of old, 
Lone widowed wives, and lily-maids, 
Whose knights had sought the far Crusades, 
Sat, desolate, in castled keep, 
Embroidering banners grounded in gold, 
With Paschal Lamb and Holy Cross— 
So did our wives and maidens weep, 
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Wan with their lingering good-byes, 
Herded, like fawns, with startled eyes, 
Bewildered at so sudden loss. 


‘But he, my love, he need never have gone! .. . 
It was cruel in one so kind!’ she thought. 
‘Had order been issued, or lot been drawn, 
He had gone with the rest; but to go alone, 
To the risk of a terrible doom, self-sought, 
Leaving us lonely, who love him best ! 
So mourned the maiden turned to a wife, 
So mourned the wife grown into a mother. 
But, with the first news of the strife, 
The stripling, too, had grown all other— 
From boy to man, with blood aflame, 
Strong of purpose, and hindered of naught, 
The warrior-lion in his breast, 
With flashing eyes and bristling crest, 
Aroused for England’s name and fame. 


So, through the weary wintry days, 

No flower in field, no leaf on tree, 
She waited, waited, with her gaze 

Fixed on the ever-changing sea ; 
Too stunned to weep, too sad to smile, 
Lest on that changing sea, the while, 

Her love should suffer storm or wreck ; 
Whilst, careless of all coming ill, 
The noisy children gambolled still, 

And laughed and clung about her neck, 
Saw her sad eyes, and wondered why : 
And thus the weary days went by. 


Then, when she knew him safe on shore, 
For her new dangers, new alarms. 
‘Safe? Ay, but only safe, maybe, 


From the fathomless depths of the perilous sea. 


‘Safe? Nay, rather encompassed the more 
With new-fraught danger of death and pain! 
Then letters and news. ‘ What news of the war ?” 
‘A victory to British arms !’ 
‘News of fighting, and news of slain !’ 









‘Ah, God! . . . I pray it may not be!’ ... 


With Being frozen to the core, 
She seized the dreaded page and read 
His name nor midst the maimed nor dead. 
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But as she bowed her head, and low 
Breathed forth to Heaven her falt’ring thanks, 
The wan ship, big with its tale of woe, 
Steamed sadly over the harbour-bar: 
‘News!’ ‘What news? . . what news of the war? 
‘ News of blund’ring and defeat ! 
Slaughtered forms, and flying feet! 
Captured colours and broken ranks ! 
News of numbers hacked and slain ! 
Of a nightmare scene, when a desperate band 
Stood face to face, and hand to hand, 
With a foe as dense as the desert-sand, 
Or the waves of the pitiless main !’ 


O God! that ever this should be! 
And is it thus we learn Thy law, 
And know Thee wise and good, O Lord, 
K’en through the smitings of Thy sword ? 
Or, for contempt of Thy decree, 
Is it that now we feel Thy wrath ? 
Or do we seem too base and small 
(Friend or foeman, black or white, 
Doing battle for wrong or right) 
For Thine High Majesty to ward ? 
Even of no account at all, 
But as the wavering emmet-horde 
Trickling over a garden-path, 
Each with his self-sought burden of straw ;— 
Yea, to Thy dread all-seeing sight, 
Our marshalled armies in their might 
May seem as small a thing to Thee. 


Nay, what in Thy vast universe 
Poor joy or individual pain ? 
A little sun, a little rain, 
A little love, a little hate, 
A little chaff, a little grain, 
If our pray’rs’ echo or our curse 
Reach e’en Thine outer palace-gate ! 
So small, so great a thing is man ;— 
In his intensity so great, 
So small, in that so small a span 
Divides his sunshine from the night, 
The Finite from the Infinite ! 
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Were it not better to have been 
A senseless thing, 2 mere machine, 
Dead to all loss, and dull to gain, 
Than to be mortal, yet possess 
This god-like gift of wretchedness ? 
Yet e’en this cry of our distress 
May lift a veil, and strike a chord ; 
If it were but Thy will, O Lord, 
To make Thy dread commandment plain— 
Whether, in truth, we breathe again, 
Or fall to dust with this poor verse. 


* * * * * 


As one that is stunned by a sudden blow 
She sits within sight of the quieting seas, 
Under the boughs of the blossoming trees, 
Whilst all the wakening woodlands ring 
With the jubilant voices of mated birds, 
Seeming to murmur, plain as words, 
‘Buds on the bough, and warmth in the nest, 
And nestlings under the mother’s breast : 
Good-bye to winter! Good-bye to snow!’ 
As the loitering feet of reluctant Spring 
Come echoing up through bow’r and grove ! 
But still she sits and thinks of her love— 
Of her lover, slain by the dusky foe. 
What profit to her that skies are blue ? 
That frosts are finished, or seas subside ? 
She sighs to be gone where her husband died, 
And her widowed heart had been broken for woe, 
But for those hours of the desolate night 
When, sinking into a troubled rest, 
She may dream the terrible tale untrue ; 
And she longs for a word, for the mail is due— 
He is deaf, he is dead, yet she hungers to write! 


‘Here I am sitting in the sun; 
My pen is in my eager hand, 
To tell him all my thoughts and deeds, 
All T have dreamt about and done. 
He is but in another land : 
And as he thinks of me, and reads 
“T love you still,” his heart may beat ; 
And all this scene his mem’ry knows, 
Perhaps, will beam upon his sight. 
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‘¢ She sits upon the garden-seat, 
Under the spreading chestnut-boughs ; 
Around her, blaze of spring-tide light, 
The glitter of a sunlit sea. 
The purple hills across the bay 
Fling down their shadows at her feet. 
All this, to her, who dreams of me 
(She writes me this, though far away), 
Seems sweetly sad, and sadly sweet.”’ 
Yes, some such tender thought as this 
May reach him with the words I write, 
Since all my daylight dreams he knows; 
And I will send, inside, a kiss, 
Kissed into these, the blossoms white 
I gather from this early rose ! 


‘Ah, Tam mad! _ For he is dead! 
Lying alone, in a savage land, 
God-forsaken and man-forgot ! 
A great strange sun stares overhead, 
And shines on him, and knows him not. 
Or chilly rains, from friendless skies, 
Beat down upon his blinded eyes, 
And cold winds blow on him by night, 
Whilst foul birds hover close at hand— 
Noisome vulture and desert-kite ;— 
O God! and is Thy will the best ? 
He that has slept upon my breast— 
My more than husband, my more than love, 
No good thing seeming good enough 
To win his favour, or gain his grace ! 
Could I have looked but once in his face, 
And said to him all that I left unsaid, 
And overwhelmed him with fond good-byes— 
Then these dread days might have seemed less dread! 


‘O all lone maidens and widowed wives, 
Come with me to the wilderness— 
To the thorny plains of that great lone land, 
Girt for vengeance, in martial dress, 
Let us sally forth, like an Amazon band, 
To hiss our hatred and hurl our ban 
Right in the teeth of the fierce black man, 
Who has murdered our lovers, and darkened our lives! 
O, lead me away to that distant strand, 
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Let me linger there till my sight grows dim, 
And the eyes of my spirit no longer strain 
With the pitiful hope of a hopeless pain 

To meet with some shadowy sign of him !’ 


* * * * * 


‘It was not right, but how could I know— 
How could I know he would go so soon— 
That his voice would be silenced? A year ago, 

Late on that sorrowful afternoon, 


‘I said some words, and they gave him pain 
(His voice is silent—it cannot chide), 
And maybe I had uttered them over again— 

Those bitter words— if he had not died! 


‘0, for every word that my rash lips said, 
For every word that he grieved to hear, 

My heart has been turned into ashes and lead, 
And my soul will be sorry for many a year! 


‘But, heart of my heart! you knew—you knew! 
And yet you are deaf to my lone lament ; 
Though the love has gone out of my life to you, 
And my spirit has followed wherever yours went!’ 


* * * * * 


I hold them blest who, when a grief is near, 
Can turn to Heav’n, and say, ‘ Thy will be done!’ 
Then sit serene beneath a saddened sun, 
And face a clouded future without fear— 
I hold them blest, but nowise good or great. 


Well knowing this is no fine force of Will, 
But some persistent bias in the clay— 
Some nerve or fibre gaining greater sway— 
Some frail brain-fabric fashioned well or ill: 


Thus do they kiss the rod, or rage at Fate. 


So I, too, musing under budding trees, 
Am sorry for her sorrow, and could weep, 
But that I steel my spirit, and would keep 
My heart as careless as the summer-breeze, 
And strong for service worthier than tears ; 
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Seeing that smiles and tears, for so short time 
Dim sparkling eyes, or dimple rosy cheek, 
Whilst Hydra-headed horrors howl and shriek 

In face of these sweet heav’ns, abhorring crime, 

And lend fresh lamentations to new years. 


War, Plague, and Famine, free from all control, 
Flaunt in the eye of day their forms accurst ; 
And she, poor crouching victim of the first, 

Seems but one floating atom on the whole 

Vast sea of human misery and blood. 


So grieve I for the ills that wrought her woe ; 
These (were it mine to combat) would I smite 
With stout two-edgéd sword, and, nerved for fight, 
Fear not if arm should ache, or blood should flow, 
Or ebbing life fail for so great a good! 


* * * * * 


And unto her may dawn some calmer day, 

In future years, when she may cease to blame 
The thick-lipped Kaffre with his assegai, 

Forced by a tyrant’s will to swell his fame— 


When her full vision, taking freer scope, 

May note the gleam of sunrise from afar, 
The flush of wider wisdom, higher hope, 

The hearts of nations warring against War ! 


A sunrise heralding that day of grace 

When man may see the flag of Peace unfurled, 
And when some new Evangel shall efface 

A Cain-mark from the forehead of the world. 





VIOLET FANE. 





























































THE SEAMY SIDE. 


By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘ THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETC. 





CnapTer VII. 


THE DAY AFTER. 


Waex Anthony Hamblin rashly jumped at the conclusion that by 
ducing himself he could remove all trouble at one stroke, and 
wable everybody else to live happy ever after, he calculated on that 
se trouble alone. Now the network of human miseries is so artfully 
wastructed that when you have got rid of the most pressing and 
troublesome by some clever coup de main, you find you have only 
pened the door to other unsuspected causes of suffering. The 
arth is like that island seen by Lucian, which was planted every- 
where with knives, swords, daggers, pikes, lances, and spears, so. 
that the wretched inhabitants constantly spiked, lacerated, gashed, 
ind ripped open their unlucky skins. Nature is always ready to 
tick in her knife in some place where we least expect it. At any 
te, to run away never helps: assume rather a bold front, and buy 
ipennyworth of court-plaster. As every copybook which has room 
on the text-hand page says, ‘ Temerity dismays the Foe.’ 

Yet it seems so easy simply to run away. Fighting is trouble- 
some and exciting. It requires physical activity; it prevents the 
solid enjoyment of meals; it interrupts the calm flow of ideas; it 
makes a Christian man angry, inclined to evil thought, and harsh 
speech, and desire- of revenge. You run away, and there is no 
toublesome fight at all. To be sure, you may find that your self- 
respect has been left on the field of battle. In Mr. Hamblin’s case 
that would not matter, because there was not going to be an 
Anthony Hamblin any more. ‘There are, too, so many situations in 
lif when flight would seem desirable: when you have got so clogged 
and bemired with debts that there is no help but in a complete 
ne of identity ; when you have done something, and it is going 
— out; when you have got into a mess of a domestic 
“ are threatened with a breach-of-promise case ; when you 
aed out of prison ; when your conscience—this case is very, 
table te—smites you for having given your relations so much 
a stag you resolve that they shall have heard the last of 
oe elr last five-pound note to you, written the last letter of re- 


ons indi ; i 
— appeal, and indignation, and forgiven you for the last, the 
7. 
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four hundred and ninetieth time ; when you find that you have been on 
a wrong tack—another rare case—and have advocated mischievous 
and mistaken doctrines; when you find that your marriage hag 
proved a failure, and that the poor woman tied to you would be 
certainly happier as a widow, and perhaps happier with another 
man ; when you consider how detestable a father, husband, brother, 
son, cousin, and distant relation you have been, and how very satisfac. 
tory it will be to the whole family to put on mourning for you. ‘He 
is gone, poor fellow; but one cannot feel otherwise than relieved. 
When a man is ureclaimable, he is better—under the sod.’ You 
would hear this said, being in reality alive, although hidden 
away. 

It is possible to multiply such cases indefinitely. There are indeed 
many men, of my own personal acquaintance, who may perhaps take 
a hint, should they read these pages, and consider how much better 
it would be for everybody if they were only as good as dead. I 
believe, indeed, that there must be whole townships, with gay billiard- 
saloons, churches, and daily papers, somewhere in the States, in 
which all the inhabitants are men who have disappeared. There is 
somewhere a subterranean population, so to speak, of buried folk; they 
are ghosts in the flesh; they are cousins, brothers, uncles, nephews, 
long since mourned as dead, now gambling and drinking under new 
names. Some day I will visit such a place, and get their secrets 
out of the’men over Bourbon whisky, under promise of inviolable 
secrecy. In England there are no such townships of refuge; but 
Alsatia exists, and has always existed. It used to be somewhere 
about Blackfriars—it is now, I believe, somewhere east of Thames 
Tunnel. The unburied dead—those who have generously dis- 
appeared—when they do not go to America, take refuge in the 
vast, unexplored, monotonous East-end. Here all alike live and 
die in a gray and sunless obscurity ; here a man may pass a hundred 
years forgotten and unsuspected. 


Mr. Hamblin never returned to claim his greatcoat. The police- 
man waited ; as long as she could the girl waited too, attracted by 
the singular fascination of a coat which in all probability belonged 
to a drowned man: Presently the Humane Society’s officer, Harns, 
came back, his work of dragging and rescuing over for the present; 
then the girl went away, and the two men waited. The scared and 
terrified skaters had all left the ice. 

The afternoon came on; policemen and officers were still at 
their posts ; the banks were crowded with those who came to gaz 
on the gap in the ice, the sudden grave of so many; the early 
evening closed in—but Mr. Hamblin appeared not. 
When Harris carried back his tent to the office of the Society, 
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and his day’s work was done, he with the policeman made their 
yay to Clapham Common, and delivered up the coat and told their 
ot was then nearly six o’clock. Reporters had already got hold of 
lists, so far as they could be arrived at. One or two had learned 
fom Harris that the owner of the coat, by which he kept so steady 
a watch, was a great City magnate, chief partner in the well-known 
érm of ‘Anthony Hamblin & Company ;’ and in the later editions 
of the evening papers it was rumoured that Mr. Anthony Hamblin was 
among the missing. Yet no word of this report went down to the 
house in Clapham Common, where Alison, wondering a little why 
her father had not kept his appointment on the Mount Pond, sat in 
quiet happiness, expecting no evil, Se of Gilbert Yorke. 

When the two men came to the house in the evening, they 
were like unto Joseph’s brethren when they brought with them 
their false piece de conviction, inasmuch as they bore a coat, saying, 
‘This have we found; know now whether it be thy father’s coat or 
no.’ 

Surely, surely, had her father thought of Alison’s grief and 
terror, he would have spared her the cruel blow. Had he thought 
of her long watches in the night, of her agony, her hoping against 
hope, he might have found some better way. 

And yet he might have said, ‘ Suffering is better than shame. 
What are the tears of a night, of a week, of a season, compared to 
the wound which never heals, the scar which cannot be hidden, the 
mantle of disgrace which must be worn like the canvas suit of a life- 
long convict—till death brings an end ?” 

When the coat came, they sent messengers and inquiries every- 
wheres Mr. Hamblin had not been to the City; his partners had 
not - him at all that day; he had kept none of his appoint- 
ments, 

On Sunday morning, when messages came from all quarters to 
ask whether Mr. Hamblin had returned, there were no news of him; 
but Miss Hamblin was like a wild thing, they reported, for grief and 
anxiety, and Mrs. Cridland could do nothing to ease or soothe her. 

Pa latest editions of the evening papers added to the first 
st owes of the accident lists of the drowned, as accurately as 
e obtained. Among them was the name of Mr. Anthony 
amblin, 

a. = greatly feared,’ said the Globe, ‘ that among those who 
Hamblie : sudden end in this dreadful disaster is Mr. Anthony 
of Great vgn partner in the house of Anthony Hamblin & Co., 
hitieena — Apostle, City. The unfortunate gentleman was 

aris | spoken to by an officer of the Royal Humane Society— 

¥name—to whom he was well known as a liberal supporter 
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of the Institution. Mr. Hamblin expressed his intention of going 
on the ice for an hour, and intrusted to the man’s care a heayy 
overcoat. He had skates with him. This was about half an hour 
before the breaking of the ice. He did not return for his coat. Ag 
yet the body has not been identified among those recovered. Woe 
learn by telegram that he had not up to six o’clock returned to his 
residence on Clapham Common. Mr. Hamblin, who was greatly 
respected in private life, was a widower, and leaves one daughter.’ 

Stephen Hamblin had been in his chambers all the afternoon, 
waiting for his brother, who did not keep the appointment. He 
was anxious to see Anthony for one or two special reasons of his 
own, connected with that shortness of cash we have already alluded 
to. It was not usual with Anthony to miss an engagement, nor 
was it, on the other hand, a common thing with him to seek one 
with Stephen. What was it he wanted to talk about? There 
could surely be no unpleasantness about past and future advances: 
that was altogether unlike Anthony. Some slight anxiety, however, 
weighed on the mind of the younger brother. He had a foreshadow- 
ing of something disagreeable. So that it was almost with a sense 
of relief that at half-past five he gave up the hope of seeing Anthony, 
and resolved to wait for him no longer. 

Stephen went to the reading-room of his club. There was no 
one in the place whom he knew. All along the streets he had 
heard the boys shouting as they brandished their papers : ‘ Dreadful 
accident on the Serpentine! List of the drowned !’ 

Things like domestic calamities, national misfortunes, or the 
affairs of other nations, troubled Stephen very little. He had not 
the curiosity to buy an evening paper: at the club he had not the 
curiosity to look at one. He sat by the fire with a French novel in 
his hand, one of a school which is now unhappily coming to the front. 
The author was determined on being more than realistic ; he would 
spare the reader nothing; he invented details. Stephen had read and 
fully realised all the dreadfulness of a low and small workshop 
crammed with workgirls; he had read their talk; he saw them 
before him in all their squalor; he was beginning to think that the 
other sex had better never have been invented, when the clock 
struck seven, and he remembered that his luncheon had been scanty 
and early. He threw away-the novel, which he never afterwards 
finished, took an evening paper, and descended to the dining-T00m. 
There is one thing about a good dinner which I do not remembe 
to have seen noticed anywhere—it demands a fitting successor; a 
cannot, without doing a violence to the best and most gastric impulses 
of our humanity, follow up a great and glorious dinner by @ — 
steak. Stephen, though he did not put his thought into words, “a 
this. He ordered a little purée, a red mullet, a cutlet, and a galde 
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lover. He gaid he would take a bottle of champagne, Heidsieck 
* abottle, nota pint. And then, while the soup was being brought, 
be sat down and began the evening’s news. 

He threw down the paper with an oath. ‘Always my cursed 
luck!’ he said. ° Just when I wanted him worse than ever.’ 

Some men have been known to shed tears at hearing of a 
prother’s sudden death; some have instinctively considered how 
the calamity would affect his widow and children. Stephen and a 
eertain American boy (he, on learning that his father was drowned, 
lamented that his own pocket-knife was gone with him) are the only 
two of whom I have heard that they immediately thought of their 
personal and selfish interests. Some feeling of regret might have 
been looked for, some expression of sorrow for a brother who had 
done so much for him. But there was none. He scowled at the 
paper; he brooded over the news. It spoiled his dinner; took the 
sparkle out of the champagne, the flavour out of the plover. When 
he had finished, he walked quickly to his chambers in Pall Mall, 
packed up some things, and drove to Clapham Common. The 
partners were there; Gilbert Yorke was there ; they were looking in 
each other’s faces, dismayed. Mrs. Cridland was somewhere weeping 
with Alison; the boy was standing by the fire in the study, ready 
torun wherever he might be sent, awed and tearful. 

‘Stephen,’ said Augustus, taking him by the hand, ‘I am glad 
you are come. This is your place in the present dreadful anxiety.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said loudly and defiantly. ‘Tell Miss Hamblin, 
Charles’—this to the footman—‘ or better, Mrs. Cridland, that I 
have arrived. Yes, Augustus, this is my place, with my niece. I 
shall remain here fur her protection.’ 

No one went to bed in the Hamblin household. Alison walked 
up and down all night, starting at the merest sound, rushing to the 
door if she thought she heard the sound of wheels. With her 
watched Mrs. Cridland and the boy. Stephen sat in the study. 
He had no thought of sleep ; his mind was strangely agitated ; from 
lime to time he took a glass of brandy-and-water ; and as the night 
vent on, when the hands of the clock pointed to those small hours 
when, if a man be awake, his conscience tells him all the real truth 
bout the past, and his terrors preach most of the possible truth 
about the future, his despondency became so extreme that he could 
uot bear to sit still. 
lh When, at length, the long winter’s night was over, and the slow 

“i appeared, Stephen began to take a little comfort. 
ie s a, he said, ‘ have left me something. He would not 
Reinie Tything to that girl. He could not leave me absolutely 
ut on her whims.’ 


In the kitchen gat the servants, watching in silence. If one of 
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the younger maids dropped off, she was awakened by the others 
accused, in whispers, of betraying a hard and unfeeling nature, 

At eight, Harris came and saw Stephen. 

‘There’s eight-and-twenty bodies,’ he said, ‘ waiting identifica. 
tion, but not one like Mr. Hamblin.’ 

‘What do you think ?’ asked Stephen. 

‘What is a man to think ?’ replied the man. ‘It wags a eolg 
day. If Mr. Hamblin did not go down with the rest, why didn’t 
he come back for the coat? The body will be recovered, likely, 
to-day.’ : 

But it was not. 


and 


The news was heard by Mr. Alderney Codd at eight o'clock, ag 
he was sitting among a circle of friends at a certain tavern near Fleet- 
street. They were as yet only beginning their whisky-and-water, 
and the night was young. Generally the conversation on Saturday 
nights turned on various projects of ambitious financing, histories of 
coups which had been made, and of ethers, much grander, which 
had been missed. It is always so; the things in which we fail 
are ever so much greater than the things in which we succeed. 
Yet it gives a feeling of superiority to have missed an event greater 
than any that has fallen in the way of your friends. 

When Alderney Codd had partly recovered the first shock of the 
sad news, he became at once the hero of the evening. He pro- 
ceeded to relate, with many digressions and dramatic touches which 
seemed to brighten the situation, how, only the very night before, 
he had borrowed of his cousin, Anthony Hamblin, that very coat, 
fur-lined, wondrous, which now, an object of veneration, hung upon 
the wall before them for all eyes to see. He said that he was 
tempted to retain that coat in memory of the lender, and as a special 
mark of his cousin’s affection and esteem for him. He gave free 
scope to his imagination in discoursing on the greatness of the 
Hamblin family, and on his own connection with the cousinhood. 
And he naturally assumed additional importance as a possible, nay, 
a probable, legatee. It was later—in fact, next morning, when 
the glow of the whisky-and-water had departed—that honest Alderney 
reflected with sadness on his own personal loss, not only of a kind 
friend, but of a ready lender. And it was with a heart unfeignedly 
sad that he walked over to Clapham, and watched a while with 
Stephen. 

There was another man, more deeply interested in the event 
than either, who read the news with a strange feeling of coldness, 
as if he were indeed dead. This was Anthony himself. He had 
taken a cheap lodging over a small coffee-house in the Commereial- 
road, and saw the news in the Sunday morning paper, while eating 
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the richly-flavoured egg and dubious butter which they brought him 
‘or breakfast. He had already so changed himself in appearance, 
by cutting off his beard and presenting smoothness of chin and 
sheek to the eyes of mankind, that it would have been difficult for 
his nearest friends to recognise him. It is a moot question among 
ventlemen of the burgling and other professions which require ready 
iisguise, whether the bearded man who shaves, or the smooth man 
sho puts on a false beard, has the better chance. I think the 
feeling is in favour of the former. As regards Anthony Hamblin, 
he added, for greater security, a pair of green spectacles. Instead 
of his usual hat he had a billycock, and instead of a frock-coat he 
yore @ nondescript garment of the pea-jacket kind, only longer, 
such as might have been sported by a racing-man or a publican of 
broad views. There was not in all Scotland Yard a single officer 
able to recognise him without close scrutiny. 

He read the paragraph in the paper with great care and atten- 
tion. Then he laid it down, and began to consider. 

After breakfast, he went to the bedroom which was his for the 
day, and considered again. Yet there was nothing to consider 
about, so far as Alison was concerned, because the coup was 
struck, ‘What was done,’ he said to himself, ‘could not be un- 
done.’ Yet, with regard to himself, there was ample ground for 
meditation. He had not provided for the step. He had little 
money with him, only the three or four pounds which a man may 
generally carry in his pocket ; he had drawn no check, and it was 
now too late. In addition to his little purse, he possessed, he re- 
llected, his diamond studs, his one ring, his gold shirt-links, and 
his watch and chain. The watch alone lad cost him four-and-— 
twenty guineas. But after the proceeds of all these gauds were 
spent, what was he to do next ? 

Anything, except one thing. He would never return home. 

Another person heard the news, but not until Monday, because 
that Person, who was Rachel Nethersole, never dreamed of the 
iiquity of looking at a Sunday paper. 

- was deeply disappointed—not so much shocked as disap- 
inted. 

‘I told him,’ she said to the faithful servant who followed her 
to the modern Babylon, ‘ that I was compelled—being an Instru- 
lent—to follow him to his death or to his ruin. I little thought 
— the judgments are swift—that his death was so near. I 
magined’—she sighed plaintively, as if she meant that she hoped 
eu it was his ruin which was imminent. We are purblind 
- eg yet he warned me, being so near his end, when men 
win “ Imes granted a vision of the future, that if I continued to 

© the case I should entail consequences the nature of which I 
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little dreamed. Such consequences came as he little dreamed. 
What a pity!’ 

She sniffed violently and with temper. However, at the hoy 
appointed, she repaired to her lawyer. 

‘I should like,’ she said, to his intense astonishment— | 
should like the warrant for the apprehension of Anthony Hamblin 
to be taken out all the same.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ he cried, ‘ you cannot ask for the arrest of g 
dead man !’ 

‘I wish to show the world the real nature of his character.’ 

This was revenge indeed. But Miss Nethersole had to yield to 
her legal adviser’s representations. He said that he refused to 
make himself and her ridiculous. 

‘What you feel, no doubt,’ he said blandly, ‘to be a con- 
scientious measure, dictated by pure justice, other people would 
call revenge.’ 

‘I am the Instrument—’ she began, in her stern cold manner, 

‘Madam,’ the lawyer interrupted, ‘no doubt—no doubt ; but 
death has removed your victim. Heaven has interfered. Your in- 
strumentality is no longer required. As for this claim, it becomes 
a money matter. Leave it as such with me; and I will present it, 
at proper time and place, to the deceased gentleman’s executors.’ 

‘So that they will know him—as he was, in his real light ?” 

‘Undoubtedly ; they will know all that I tell them—all that I 
have learned from you. If your claim be disputed, we can then 
seek a remedy in an action at law.’ 

‘So that then all the world would know ?’ 

‘ All the world,’ he echoed. ‘ In that case, which is not at all 
likely to happen, all the world would know.’ 

Rachel Nethersole went away. She retired to her house at 
Newbury, where she resumed the Exercises peculiar to her sect, 
and tried to feel satisfied with the result of her instrumentality. 

But she was not. She was profoundly dissatisfied; she had 
looked for nothing less than going to the police-court and crying: 
‘Your dead man, whose virtues you extol, was a common cheat 
and forger. Here are the proofs. Had it not been for his death, 
I should have had him arrested on this criminal charge.’ And now 
she was told that she could do nothing—nothing at all; and the 
world would go on ascribing virtues to this citizen cut off so sud- 
denly. Her home, which for three months had been glorified, 80 
to speak, by the lurid light of coming revenge, was dull and quiet 
now that light had gone out of it: her daily life had lost its excite: 
ment, and was monotonous. The old pleasures pleased no more. 

She had been so certain of revenge; she had, with her own 
eyes, gloated over her enemy as she announced to him the things 
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ghich were to befall him ; and now—and now, to think that he had 
eseaped her clutches by an accident which had never entered into 
her calculations! Why, if John of Leyden had hanged himself, or 
John Huss died suddenly in the night before the day appointed for 
torture, the same kind of disappointment would have been felt by 
the judges. Nor was there so much consolation, as might be at 
frst supposed, in the thought that her prey had been cut off in all 
hissins. Some, no doubt. She would have preferred to think that 
he was alive still and in prison, clad in convict garb, fed on convict 
fare, doing convict work. A hard revengeful woman. 


Cuapter VIII. 


HOW THE PARTNERS MADE A PROPOSAL, 


Tuy began by advertising. That was the only thing to do. 
They advertised everywhere in newspapers ; outside police-stations— 
side by side with the proclamations of a hundred pounds reward for 
the discovery of murderers; on hoardings, wherever the eye of 
passer-by might be caught. For there was one slender chance. 
Alison told how her uncle had left her in the morning distrait, 
troubled about something. What could he be troubled about ? 
Everything had gone well with him; his business interests were 
flourishing; his investments were sound; he had no annoyances, 
unless it was that caused by his visitor; he was at peace with the 
only member of the family who had ever troubled him. 

The partners whispered a word to each other; their wives and 
daughters whispered it to Alison. Sudden madness. Such a thing 
was unknown in the Hamblin family, but not unknown in the history 
ofhumanity. Such a thing was possible. It was almost the only 
explanation possible, except that of death. Anthony Hamblin 
might have been robbed and murdered. That crime, also, is un- 
happily not unknown, but rare in London: he could not have been 
tobbed and shut up. Therefore he was either dead or insane. 

In a story told by one of our best English novelists, a man, 
formerly the skipper of a ship, loses his reason, but retains his 
sailor instinct, and ships himself before the mast as an able seaman. 
This story came back to Alison’s mind, and she dwelt upon it. 

‘He left me,’ she said to Gilbert Yorke, ‘my poor dear left me 
trying to look cheerful; but he was not. He was troubled in his 
mund, Painful recollections of things long since forgotten had been 
os in his mind. He could not sleep that night after our party; 

_ not take his breakfast; he was uncertain in his manner, 
and Went backward and forward. Gilbert, I am sure that he is 


hot dead, but living—somewhere, with his poor brain full of some 
eadful hallucination.’ 
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‘It may be, Alison,’ said Gilbert, willing to encourage her, ‘Tt 
may be so; but then you must consider how we have advertise 
him, how minutely we have described him, and how the papers 
have talked about it. Why, I should say that half the people in 
this country know that Mr. Anthony Hamblin is missing, and wigt 
he is like. The partners began by offering a reward of one hundred 
pounds ; now they have made it a thousand. Why, what a chance 
for a man who thinks he recognises the missing man in a stranger!’ 

‘Then,’ said Alison, ‘he must be somewhere among the other 
half, the people who have never heard of him. Gilbert, do not 
discourage me,’ she went on, her deep eyes filling with tears. ‘To 
think that he is not dead, but living; to dream at night that his 
step may be upon the road near the house; that he is coming back 
to us all again—it fills me with comfort and hope; but to think 
otherwise would —O, I must think that he is living! When 
they brought home the coat of Joseph to his father, Jacob rent his 
clothes and mourned. Yet Joseph was not dead, and presently he 
was restored to his father and his brethren. O Gilbert, some day 
my father will wake up from his madness, and come back to us all 
in his right mind.’ 

This speculation found no favour with Stephen. His brother 
was dead. That was a fact which admitted of no doubt. 

Certainly, the silence which followed the advertisements boded 
little hope for Alison’s theory. There was hardly any attempt at 
response. Here and there a letter came, mostly ill-spelt and ill- 
written, stating that the writer knew such a man as was described, 
namely, with long brown beard, of whom he knew nothing else. 
There was that single fact of a beard—could he be the missing 
Anthony Hamblin? And, if so, the advertisers would bear in mind 
the claim of the writer to the reward. But this sort of clue led to 
nothing. Either, then, Anthony Hamblin was dead, or he was 
living, as Alison suggested, among that half of the English people 
who had not even heard of his disappearance. Again, a gentlemal, 
who dated from a public-house in the High-street of Islington, 
wrote once offering confidently to produce Mr. Anthony Hamblin, 
if the advertisers would first advance ten pounds for preliminary 
expenses, leaving the rest of the reward open until the restoration 
of the missing gentleman. And another worthy wrote, calling him- 
self the representative and guardian of a boy, whose father was 
Anthony Hamblin. This philanthropist, on being interviewed by4 
clerk from the solicitor’s office, first offered to square the claim for 
fifty pounds down, and then, being threatened with conspiracy, 
abruptly bolted. 

At last, Alison consented to put on the garb of mourning. But 
it was in deference to the wishes of her cousins. For herself, she 
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would have preferred to continue in the belief that the missing man 
was not dead, but living, and would return some day, and ere long, 
to his daughter’s arms. | 

Stephen, naturally, remained in the house. That course suited 
him perfectly—first, because he was short of ready-money, and free 
quarters meant great economy ; secondly, because the free quarters 
were excellent, meaning wine of the very noblest cris, cigars of the 
fnest brands, and a really noble cook; thirdly, because it gave him 
an opportunity of producing a favourable impression on Alison, 
which might eventually be useful; and lastly, for a purpose of his 
own, which was conceived later on, by whisper of the devil, and 
which rapidly grew upon him and became an over-mastering 
passion. 

He was not a lady’s man. He was not altogether at his ease 
with his cousin Flora Cridland and his niece Alison. He rejoiced, 
therefore, when he found that they preferred an early dinner with 
the boy, and allowed him to dine alone in the study. The break- 
fast-hour, again, was early. He would breakfast in the study. 
After breakfast he inquired ceremoniously after the health of his 
niece, whom he seldom saw. He interfered with none of the 
arrangements of the house; went to town every day after break- 
fast, came back most days to dine by himself, and, after dinner, 
either read a French novel or put up his feet, smoked cigars, drank 
brandy-and-soda, and reflected. The quarters were so good that 
he had not the least intention of turning out. 

If he met Alison in the house, he was gravely deferential, 
sympathetic, but not obtrusive; if he met his cousin Flora Crid- 
land, he was more sprightly, but kind and thoughtful; if he met 
the boy, he would pat his cheek gently, and ask, with a sigh of 
real feeling, how he was getting on with his Latin verses. He 
gave no trouble, assumed no air of command, and gained every 
kind of credit, solely because he did nothing. And, really, when 
one considers how reputations are made, whether by statesmen, 
governors of provinces, able editors, or original dramatists, one is 
inclined to think that the art of doing nothing has hitherto been 
pe extensively practised and most grossly underrated. Had you, 
far reader, never done anything except follow in a groove, you 
bp doubtless have been, ere now, F.R.S., C.B., C.M.G., 

.B., K.C.M.G., and perhaps baronet. Whereas, in conse- 
ke of your perpetual activity, you are now no better than my- 
to oe le sieur, Esquire by courtesy, with never a title 
Stephen's courteous and considerate demeanour was due mainly 
eas doubt which constantly afflicted and possessed him. 

8° Was not a greater martyr to a doubt than Stephen Hamblin. 
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Consider his position. He had been for nearly twenty years 
dependent on his brother. Anthony never offered to make him any 
‘ allowance. He seemed perfectly to realise that Stephen’s pretence 
at business, financing or broking, was only the shallowest form; 
and there was the understanding between them that when Stephen 
wanted any money he was to write for it, or call for it, and have it. 

Only one man, Mr. Billiter, the family solicitor, knew of those 
loans, though the partners suspected them. 

Anthony being dead, who was going to have the honour of 
maintaining Stephen ? 

There was absolutely no form of labour by which he could earn 
his daily bread; there was none by which he meant to try. He 
called himself an indigo broker, but he had done that for twenty 
years and more. He sometimes dabbled in small financing schemes 
with his cousin Alderney Codd, but that would not do for a perma- 
nent prop. And his private account in the bank was next to 
nothing. 

The doubt, therefore, was, how Anthony had disposed of his 
property by testament. And really, considering everything, Stephen 
seems justified in being anxious. 

He might have satisfied himself upon the point by the simple 
means of calling at the solicitor’s office. There were reasons, how- 
ever, why he hesitated. In the first place, there were associations 
of an extremely disagreeable character connected with the one room 
in that firm’s offices into which he was always shown. It was the 
room of the senior partner, Mr. Billiter. Stephen, although now 
in his forty-fifth year, was afraid of that old man. It had been 
Mr. Billiter’s duty to confer with him in connection with a good 
many episodes of his career which he was desirous of forgetting. 
Now Mr. Billiter, a man with old-fashioned notions about repent- 
ance, had an unpleasant way of recalling these little matters. Agail, 
Mr. Billiter was the only man who knew the secret which Stephen 
and Anthony kept between themselves—the fact of Stephen’s abso- 
lute dependence on the elder brother. 

At first he thought that he might be dispossessed from his self- 
constituted post of guardian, in favour of one of the cousins, se 
sumably Augustus or William Hamblin, appointed by the will. But 
time passed on, and no such intimation was sent to him. Had, 
then, Anthony actually appointed him the guardian of his daughter: 
It seemed incredible, considering the history of the past. And yet 
he was Anthony’s only brother. 

And even if he were appointed guardian, there was the anxiely 
about the future. What provision, if any, had his brother nee 
Surely some ; otherwise he would have literally to beg his daily we? 
of his niece. The facts might be presented, he thought, i graceful, 
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thetic, and attractive form. But influences might be brought to 
pear on the girl, against which he would be powerless. There were 
his cousins, the partners; they were not friendly. There was that 
roung fellow Yorke, always about the place, no doubt anxious to 
hang up his hat in the house, and marry the heiress. Of course 
Alison’s husband would not desire to diminish his wife’s income by 
a permanent charge. Yet how could he live under eight hundred a 
vear or 802 Why, his dinners cost him three hundred a year at 
least. Anthony had never counted what he bestowed ; or, if he did 
practise that meanness, had the grace to hide it. How should he 
persuade Alison that nothing under a thousand a year would ade- 
quately represent his brother’s affection? And what if the will 
contained a provision ridiculously small ? 

He wrestled with these doubts for six weeks and more. During 
that time the advertising went on; and they all kept up some 
show of pretence that perhaps Anthony would return unexpectedly, 
recovered from that hallucination in which Alison believed so firmly. 

One day, however, Stephen received a letter from Mr. Billiter, 
the family solicitor, officially and stiffly worded, requesting the 
honour of an interview at a stated time. 

Mr. Billiter, who perhaps knew more family secrets than any other 
man of his profession in London, was not, as we have said, popular 
among the prodigal sons with whose career he was acquainted. He 
had a great, a profound dislike for scattering, wasting, idleness, and 
debauchery of all kinds, being himself a man of great common sense, 
holding a just view of the proportion of hings, and incapable, at all 
times in his life, of being allured by the imaginary pleasures of riot. 
Having this dislike to the doings of Comus, he showed it in a cer- 
tain contemptuous treatment of those prodigals who came to him to 
know the intentions of the family; and whether he gave them a 
cheque, or told them they were to be pitchforked into some unfortu- 
nate colony with a ten-pound note, or announced another act of 
lorgiveness, he put the facts so plainly that the youth, whether 
repentant or not, went away with a sense of humiliation and shame 
very disagreeable to a high-toned whole-souled prodigal. 

He held Stephen Hamblin in especial dislike, as a prodigal of 
five-and-twenty years’ standing, which was really extending the rope 
beyond all precedent. Stephen was irreclaimable. It was hard to 
look on, and see the waste of so much money on so bad a subject. 

He was in appearance a shrivelled-up man, between sixty and 
penn) years of age; a thin small man, with gray hair, still 
strong and thick, pointed chin, keen bright eyes, and a sharp nose. 
ay a Stephen without offering to shake hands with him, 
ca” meee ding, and going on with the papers before him. Stephen 

a chair by the fire, and waited. Presently the old man jerked 
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his head sideways, and said, without taking the trouble to look 
his visitor : 

‘This is a bad business for you, Stephen. What do you pro- 
pose to do ?’ 

There was a twinkle in his eye, caught by Stephen, which 
seemed to mean that the worse the business turned out, the bette 
he would be pleased. 

Then he pushed away his papers, leaned back in his wooden 
chair, with his elbows on the arms, and looked round. 

‘That depends upon my brother’s testamentary dispositions,’ 
said Stephen, reading the twinkle in that sense, and tentatively, 

‘IT am coming to that presently. Meantime, you see, you are 
left without any resources at all. And to work you are ashamed,’ 

Stephen laughed. He was resolved on keeping his temper if 
possible. 

‘Can I dig?’ he asked, ‘ or shall I beg ?’ 

‘When I recall,’ continued this disagreeable old man, ‘the 
various occasions on which you and I have conversed in this 
office—’ ° 

‘Thank you;’ Stephen made an impatient gesture; ‘I have 
not the least wish to be reminded of them again. Great heavens! 
is it impossible for you to forget those old schoolboy scrapes ?’ 

‘Quite,’ replied Mr. Billiter, ‘ unless the schoolboy repents and 
reforms. Of repentance I have as yet seen no.trace. I fear you 
have never experienced that salutary discipline.’ 

‘If I had, you would not have heard of it,’ said Stephen, his 
face growing dark. 

‘Nay, nay; I should have had ocular demonstration. We know 
the tree by its fruits.’ 

This was an unpromising beginning. The lawyer, doubtless 
for some reason of his own, went on to recall in detail, one after 
the other, the whole of his previous interviews with his visitor. 
When he had quite finished, Stephen’s face wore an expression of 
wrath suppressed with difficulty, which would have delighted his 
enemies. 

‘T believe,’ the lawyer said at last, ‘ that I have now reminded you 
of everything that has previously passed between us. If I have omitted 
any important point, it is from no desire to spare your feelings.’ 

‘ That I can quite believe,’ said Stephen, with a chastly grin. 

‘But from forgetfulness. I am growing old, and some of the 
details may have escaped my memory.’ 

‘So much the better,’ said Stephen. 

‘ All this, however,’ the old man went on, ‘is a preamble. I 
am now coming to the real business of the day. I asked you t0 
call upon me because—’ 
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‘J thought,’ said Stephen, ‘you were going to confine yourself 
to the pleasure of reviving the business ofthe past. That is a part of 
our interview which has always afforded you so much gratification. 

‘Not at all, Stephen, not at all. I merely sketched out some 
of the past because it is as well that men should know sometimes 
the light in which others regard their actions. Fortunately for you, 
Tam the only man in possession of all the facts. Yet the partners 
‘x the house know some of them.’ 

‘Would you mind proceeding straight to the point?’ Stephen ~ 
cried impatiently. 

‘Tam doing so.’ 

Here Mr. Billiter pushed back his chair and rose. A standing 
position gives one @ certain advantage—stature has nothing to do 
with it. 

‘Do you think, Stephen Hamblin,’ he asked, shaking a judicial 
forefinger, ‘that a man of your antecedents is a fit person to be the 
muardian of a young lady ?’ | 

‘Do you mean that I shall rob her, or ill-treat her, or beat her 
with a stick, or murder her, then ?’ 

‘That is not an answer to my question, which is, Are you a 
proper person for such a charge ?’ 

‘T really think that I am not called upon to answer that 
question.’ 

‘You will see directly why I put it. I only want you to 
acknowledge the justice of the proposal I am about to make you.’ 

‘O! you are going to make a proposal? Well, I am ready 
to listen.’ 

‘Imust remind you that you have no money and no income, 
that you were dependent on your brother until his death, that you 
have drawn upon him of late years for a very large amount—many 
hundreds every year—and that, unless you get something out of 
the estate, you will be reduced to the painful necessity of working 
or starving. Your cousins in the firm, as I daresay you know very 
well, will certainly do nothing for you.’ 

‘You have put the case plainly. It is a perfectly correct state- 
ment, and the situation has been before my eyes for six weeks. 
Now for your proposal.’ 
eee ag ase of the facts is perfectly correct. 

» your position.’ 

" want to know, however, what my brother’s will directed.’ 
ao sir, the surviving partners feel so strongly in the 
mare at, had his will named you as guardian and trustee, they 

ave opposed your appointment in open court as an unfit 


a for the trust; and then those facts would have come out 
ch are better hidden.’ 
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‘IT am much obliged to my cousins,’, said Stephen. ‘They a 
and always have been, my very dear friends. I am very much 
obliged to them.’ 

‘You ought to be, when you learn what they propose.’ 

‘But my brother’s will—what does that say? Why is it not 
produced ?” 

‘Because, my dear sir’ (the lawyer spoke very slowly and djs. 
tinctly), ‘ your brother Anthony, in spite of his great wealth, could 
never be persuaded to make a will at all. He always put it off 
There is no will.’ 

‘No will!’ Stephen stared in amazement; ‘my brother made 
no will ?’ 

‘None. There was the chance that some other firm of lawyers 
had drawn it up for him. We have searched his private safe at 
the office ; we have searched his papers at Clapham—’ 

‘ After I went there ?’ 

‘The day after, while you were away. All business documents 
were removed by myself, and brought here. The papers left in his 
desk and drawers are nothing but old accounts, diaries, and letters. 
There is no will.’ 

‘No will?’ Stephen repeated. It was not till afterwards that 
he waxed indignant over the want of confidence which caused the 
partners to remove the papers. 

‘No will; consequently no bequests for any one. Do you 
understand your position? Miss Hamblin is sole heiress to the 
whole property.’ 

Stephen remained silent. This was, indeed, the very worst 
thing that could possibly have happened to him. 

‘You now understand the general situation,’ continued the 
lawyer, sitting down again, ‘ and are prepared no doubt to meet my 
proposal in a favourable spirit ?’ 

‘What is your proposal ? 

‘It is one which was suggested by Mr. Augustus Hamblin, m 
the first place, and put into shape by me. It is this. Miss 
Hamblin wants about fifteen months before she comes of age. 
‘That is a very short period of guardianship. We are willing, 0% 
to avoid all suspicion of scandal, that you should’ be nominally the 
guardian, and that letters of administration, if they are eranted al 
ali during the minority, shall be taken out in your name. We, 
however, shall relieve you ofall your duties. You will have nothing 
whatever to do with the management of the estates. You wil 
continue to live at Clapham, if you please, and until your residence 
becomes distasteful to Alison; and for your trouble, whatever 
trouble the arrangement may cause you, we are prepared to offer 
you the sum of five hundred pounds. If Miss Hamblin consents, 
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ss her cousins will advise her to do, that sum will be continued 
sferwards for your lifetime as an annual charge upon the estate, 
subject to good behaviour.’ 

‘What is good behaviour ?’ Stephen asked, looking as amiable 
asa hyena. ' ' _ 

‘If you raise money upon it or sell it, as if it were an actual 
annuity of your own, or disgrace yourself in any way, the allowance 
will be stopped.’ 

‘Have you anything more to say ?’ added Stephen, rising. 

‘Nothing more,’ said the lawyer pleasantly. ‘Let me see, 
we have recapitulated the facts, have we not ?’ 

‘0 yes; you have raked up all the mud.’ 

‘And I’ve given you to understand my opinion about your 
conduct ?” 

‘Yes; you’ve certainly told me that.’ 

‘And—and—yes, I really think that is all.’ 

‘In that case I can go, I suppose.’ Stephen put on his hat. ‘Is 
itnot a very remarkable thing, Mr. Billiter, that at every interview 
Ihave ever had with you, I should desire vehemently to kill you ?’ 

‘It really is remarkable, Stephen Hamblin,’ answered the 
lawyer, with a hard smile; ‘it shows how admirable are our laws 
that you are deterred from carrying your wish into effect. By the 
way, you accept the conditions, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, I accept; of course I accept. If you had offered me a 
hundred a year, I must have accepted. I suppose the outside 
world will not know. Alison will not know, for the present.’ 

‘I see no reason why any one should know. Augustus 
Hamblin does not talk. And, Stephen’—just as the door was 
closing—‘ what a very sad pity it is that you never could run 
straight! When are you going to begin repentance? ‘Time is 
getting on, and the rope will be quite played out some day.’ 

Stephen slammed the door and strode away, with rage tearing 
at his heart. 
ae walked all the way, because he was in such a rage, to Clap- 
etna By the time he got there, he had walked himself 
wid “ temper. Why, what did it matter what the old man 
<i “a hundred a year—not 80 much as he had always 
Sek n 0 get out of Anthony, but still something ; still a good 

eget & bachelor, and for a year at least the run of the 
ni = ar. Not at all bad. He sent word to Alison that he 

‘My 4 ae her if she was quite disengaged. 
called <i He he said, taking her by the two hands—he had never 

1 to-da ‘ ore by any other term of endearment—‘ my dear, I 
ne, wit “ een with your poor father’s lawyer. They have invited 

“ng © concurrence of your cousins, and for the brief space 
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which remains before you attain your majority, to act as your guar. 
dian. I hope you will not object to me.’ 

He still held her two hands, gazed sentimentally into her eyes 
and went on before she had time to reply: 

‘We have not seen so much of each other as we micht haye 
done in the old days. ‘That was entirely my fault. My partial 
estrangement from you, and from the rest of the family, was my 
fault altogether. But your father and I were never estranged, 
One heart always. Perhaps I took offence because certain youthful 
peccadilloes were too severely visited. Perhaps I showed offence 
too readily, and have been forgiven with difficulty. But never mind, 
Those things are now like old songs. You have no fear of any more 
wild oats, Alison ?’ 

‘Not at all, uncle.’ She smiled in his face as he held her 
hands. She was too young to see that the light in his eyes was 
unreal, and the smile on his lips forced. 

‘Then that is settled. You will do what you like, go where 
you like, have all you wish to have. That will be my sole care as 
your guardian. That is my idea of looking after you for the next 
fifteen months or so. When you come of age, you can turn me 
into the street, and sit down to enjoy, all the rest of your life, this 
wealth of your father. Happy girl! I wish I was only twenty. 
And I wish I was going to have, like you, a quarter of a million of 
money!’ This part of his speech, at any rate, was sincere. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HOW STEPHEN DREAMED A DREAM. 


Tus good understanding was celebrated after the English 
fashion. Stephen dined with the ladies in the evening. Nicolas 
was permitted to assist at this little banquet, which was, the boy 
observed with pleasure, the first cheerful meal since the calamity, 
and he hoped it was the presage of better things. It was, in reality, 
only the lifting of the clouds for a brief moment. 

Stephen had never shown himself more kindly, more thoughtful, 
more sympathetic, than on this occasion. Alison wondered how 
they had all come to overlook these fine qualities of geniality and 
tenderness. They accounted fully, she concluded, for her father s 
steady affection for him. By what sad accident was it that the 
cousins regarded the Black Hamblin, and had taught her to regard 
him, with so much dislike and suspicion? What was it m him, 
what had he done, that her father should so often have been _— 
moody for days together? ‘Why, this spendthrift, this andl 
this man who was the Awful Example quoted by Aunt Flora 0 
young Nicolas in a solemn warning, was a delightful companion, 
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of anecdote, of ready sympathy, quick to feel, of kind heart, and 
wide experience. Occasionally something was said which jarred. 
That, however, was due, no doubt, to his inexperience of the calm 


domestic life. 


Thinking thus, while Stephen talked, Alison caught the eyes of 


young Nick, who blushed immediately with an unwonted confusion. 
They were both thinking the same things. | 

Mrs. Cridland was not so ready to accept the new aspect oi 
things without suspicion. She naturally reserved her opinions 
wtil they were in the drawing-room. 

‘Stephen,’ she said, when arrived there, ‘ reminds me of what 
he used to be five-and-twenty years ago, when he wanted to get 
wything out of his mother. Poor soul! he would cajole and caress 
her, until she gave it him, and then he was away at once and back 
to his profligate courses in town. A heartless and wicked boy !’ 

‘My dear auntie,’ Alison expostulated, ‘surely we ought to 
forget old stories if we can. I suppose my uncle is no longer what 
you say he was.’ 

‘I don’t know, my dear,’ said her aunt sharply. ‘ We never 
inquired into Stephen’s private life after his mother died. He may 
be repentant, but I doubt it.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Alison, ‘ every one was hard upon him for the 
follies of his youth.’ 

‘I do not know whether they were unduly hard upon him. He 
caused them terrible anxiety. However, that is all over. Let us, 
as you say, forget it. What a strange thing it is, child, that you 
ie so like him! Sometimes, when I see you side by side, it 
seems as if you are more like Stephen than your poor father. You 
have the Hamblin face, of course—we all have that’—it was a 
theory among the cousins, who perhaps no more resembled each 
ither than any other set of cousins, that there was a peculiar Ham- 
tlin face, common to all— but you are wonderfully ike your grand- 
nother, the Seiiora, just as Stephen is.’ 

At this moment the door flew open, and young Nick appeared, his 

as in his pockets, his cheeks flushed, tears standing in his eyes. 
What 1s the matter, my boy?’ cried his mother. ‘I thought 

you were with your uncle Stephen.’ 

He is not my uncle ; I will never call him by that name again!’ 


CT pageaes 
a bursting into tears. ‘He is only a first cousin once 


‘ Why —’ 


i ee once removed,’ he repeated ; let him be proud 
~ - ; es. Never mind, mother. I'll be even with him.’ 
stant pect o retributive justice pleased the boy so much that he 
Y mopped up his tears, and though he sat in a corner with 
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an assumption of resentment, he had really resumed his cheerfy). 
ness. 

In fact, Stephen, after the ladies had left him, did not obserys 
that Nicolas remained behind, and was seated beside the fire with 
a plate of preserved ginger before him. Stephen, with his shoulder 
turned to the boy, and thinking himself alone, began to meditate. 
His meditations led him, presumably, into irritating grooves, for 
presently he brought his fist down upon the table with a loud anj 
emphatic ‘ D n!’ 

Young Nick had just finished his preserved ginger, and was 
considering what topic would be best to begin upon with this genial 
successor of uncle Anthony, when the ejaculation startled him. 

‘ Birds in their little nests agree,’ said the boy softly, ‘ to do 
without the wicked D.’ 

Stephen turned round sharply. 

‘ What the devil,’ he cried, springing to his feet, ‘do you mean 
by watching me? Go away! go to your mother! get out, I say!’ 

The injunction, being enforced by a box on the ear, left 
no room for doubt, and Nicolas, outraged, insulted, and humiliated, 
retreated, as we have seen, to a place where he could revolve 
a stroke of revenge. But his confidence in Stephen Hamblin was 
rudely destroyed, and it never returned. 

Stephen, with bland smile, presently appeared, and asked for a 
cup of tea. He took no notice of the boy, who turned his back, 
and pretended to be absorbed in a book. He was considering 
whether cobbler’s wax, popguns, powder in tobacco, apple-pie beds, 
nettle-beds, watered beds, detonating powders, booby-traps, de- 
ceptive telegrams, alarming letters, or anonymous post-card libels 
would give him the readiest and most complete revenge and lis 
enemy the greatest annoyance. 

His indignation was very great when, his cup of tea finished, 
Stephen invited Alison to go with him to the study. 7 

‘Like him,’ he cried, when the door was shut. ‘Old lady, 18 
clear that you and me will have to pack up. You think this house 
big enough to hold Stephen the First Cousin once removed—hah 
—and you and me, do you? That’s your greenness. Mark w} 
words. Bunk it is.’ 

‘Nicolas dear, pray do not use those vulgar words. 
same time, if I only knew how far Stephen is sincere ! ‘ 

The words were wrung out of the poor lady by anxiety on “ 
own account, and not from the habit of discussing delicate “3 
with her only son. Nicolas, indeed, could not know an ; 
mother’s only income had been that granted her by Anthon, 
Hamblin for acting as housekeeper, duenna, companio 

lady of the establishment for Alison his daughter. And as ye 
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jd not know, and was still prayerfully considering, the possible 
jimitations of the new guardian’s powers. 


‘Tam going to ask you, Alison,’ said Stephen, ‘to assist me 
in going through some of your father’s letters and papers. We 
nust do it, and it will save me the feeling of—of—prying into 
things if you will help me with the letters. Not to-night, you 
inow. It will take several days to go through them all.’ 

Alison acceded, and Stephen began opening the drawers and 
jesks and taking out the papers, to show her the nature of the 
task before them. 

A man of fifty, if he be of methodical habits, has accumulated 
atolerable pile of papers, of all kinds. A City man’s papers are 
generally a collection of records connected with money. Anthony 
Hamblin was no exception to the rule. He had kept diaries, 
journals, bills, and receipts with that thoughtfulness which belongs 
especially to rich men. They have already made their money, 
they know what it is worth, they are careful not to lose it, and 
they are determined to get good value for it if they can. Men 
who are still piling up the dollars are much less careful. The bulk 
of the papers consisted of such documents. Besides them, there 
were bundles of Alison’s letters. 

‘Alison,’ said Stephen softly, ‘here are your early letters tied 
uy. Take them. It would be like prying into your little secrets 
to read them.’ 

She laughed, and then sighed. 

‘Here are more bills,’ she said, ‘ and here are papers marked 
“I0U.” As for my letters, anybody might read them?’ 

_ ‘Of course—of course. At the same time, you may give me 
those 10 Us,’ 

He exchanged a bundle of childish letters for a roll, docketed 
and indorsed, which Alison gave him. 
| He opened the packet with a curious smile. ‘Ah!’ he said, 
twenty years old.’ He rapidly selected those which bore his own 
inti and placed them aside. ‘These are a form of receipt. I see 
= ~— Alderney Codd’s name among them. He was one of 

0s¢ who abused your father’s kindness shamelessly, I think.’ 
. . — Stephen grew tired of sorting the papers. He leaned 
without chair, sighed, and asked if he might take a cigar 

_ «silson running away. She explained that her father had 

-- smoked a cigar in the evening. 
of ae drew chairs to the fire—it had been a cold day 
the “ing —and sat opposite each other below the portrait of 
en. And they were both so like her! Alison thought her 
“I's eyes were resting sadly on Stephen. 
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‘Did Anthony, your father,’ asked Stephen, after a pretty long 
silence, ‘ ever speak to you about his testamentary dispositions» © 

‘No, never.’ 

‘He never told you of his intention as regards myself? You 
know that it was always intended that the injury done me under 
my father’s will should be repaired by Anthony.’ 

‘TI did not know,’ said Alison; ‘but I suppose that my consiy 
Augustus knows.’ 

‘There seems to have been no will, so that the carrying ont of 
your father’s wishes’—Stephen said this carelessly, as if ther 
could be no doubt what they were—‘ will devolve entirely upon you, 
Fortunately, I have a note, somewhere, of his proposed intentions,’ 

It was an inspiration, and he immediately began to consider hoy 
much he might ask for. 

‘Of course my father’s wishes will be law to me,’ Alison said, 
with a little break in her voice. 

‘Naturally,’ Stephen replied, with solemnity. ‘You know, ] 
suppose, something of the fortune which you will inherit ?’ 

‘No, I have never asked.’ 

‘I know’—Stephen had pondered over it for years ; ‘the per- 
sonalty will be sworn under two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
The real property consists of the little estate in Sussex, this house 
and garden, and a few other houses. Then there are the pictures, 
furniture, books, and collections : you are a very fortunate girl. I! 
IT had all the money—’ He stopped and hesitated. ‘IfI had 
had it twenty years ago, when Alderney Codd and I were young 
fools together, I daresay it would have gone on the turf, or m 
lansquenet, baccarat, and hazard. A very good thing, Alison, that 
the fortune went to the steady one.’ 

He laughed and tossed his head with so genial and careless 4 
grace that Alison’s heart was entirely won. She put out her hand 
timidly, and took his. 

‘Dear uncle Stephen,’ she said, ‘he did not see enough of yo 
in the old days. We were somehow estranged. You did not let 
us know you. Promise me that you will relieve me of some part of 
this great load of money.’ ; 

‘Poor Alison !’ Stephen replied, blowing a beautiful horizontal 


"circle of blue smoke into the air, ‘ you overrate the spending capac 


ties of your fortune. They are great, but not inexhaustible. Stil 
I am not above helping you, provided my demands fall well within 
your father’s expressed intentions.’ 

What could be more honourable than this ? and who was ¢ 
know that Stephen was at the very moment considering at whal 
figure he could put those intentions ? 

Then he changed the subject. 
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‘J hope,’ he said softly, ‘that we may find something among 
all these papers that will tell us of your mother.’ 

‘My father never spoke of her,’ said Alison. ‘It seems hard 
that 1 am never to know anything about my own mother and her 
velations—not even to know when and how she died.’ 

‘It is hard,’ replied Stephen. ‘And your father never spoke of 


her, not even to you ?’ 
‘Never, except once, when he warned me solemnly that I must 


never speak of her.’ 

‘Jt is very strange!’ Stephen sat up and laid aside his cigar. 
‘Tell me your earliest recollections, Alison. Let us see if some- 
thing cannot be made out.’ 

‘I remember,’ said the girl, ‘the sea, and Brighton, and Mrs. 
Duncombe. Nobody ever came to see me except papa. We knew 
no one. Mrs. Duncombe did not tell me anything except that my 
mother was dead. Then, when I was ten years of age, papa came 
and took me away.’ 

‘Why did he hide you so long ?’ 

‘I did not ask him. I was too happy to be with him always. 
Yes, he said that he could not get on without me any longer. 
That made me happier still.’ 

‘I see,’ Stephen answered reflectively. ‘Of course it did. 
Naturally. But it made you no wiser.’ 

‘I suppose papa had a reason. I have sometimes thought that 
he must have married beneath him, and that he did not wish me to 
know my mother’s relations.’ 

‘Yes ; that is possible.’ 

He mused in silence for a while, and presently lifted his head. 
Somehow his face was changed. The light had gone out of his 
eyes ; they were hard ; his voice was harsh and grating ; his manner 
was constrained. 

‘T have kept you too long over business details,’ he said, rising 
and holding out his hand. ‘ Good-night, Alison. If I find any 
documents that will interest you, I will set them aside. Take your 
own letters. I shall learn nothing from them, that is very certain.’ 

It was the old, harsh, ungracious Stephen Hamblin whom she 
had always known. What was the matter with him? 

When Anthony, ten years before, brought home with him 
expectedly, and without preparing anybody’s mind for such an 
— a little girl whom he introduced as his daughter, there 
ve ? * more surprised than Stephen, or more disgusted. He 

“ee ed himself as the heir to the Hamblin estates and wealth. 
aly Pin — his selfish spirit in imagining himself the SUCCESSOY : 
wide e between himself and this great fortune. His brother 

ont years his senior. He might drop off any day, though it 
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is not usual for men in their forties to drop off suddenly. gtiy) 
was on the cards, and Stephen Hamblin was by no means above 
desiring the death of any man who stood between himself and tho 
sun. And then came this girl, this unlooked-for inopportune girl 
with the ungrateful assurance that Anthony was a widower, and 
this was his child. It was not in nature that such a man shoulj 
receive in a spirit of meekness such a blow. Stephen hated the 
girl, As he grew older, and became, through his own wastefulness 
entirely dependent on his brother, he hated her more and more, 
daily saying to himself that if it had not been for her he would 
have been the heir. Yet he might have known that no insuranee 
company, which could have got at the facts, would consider hisg life 
as so good as his brother’s, although there were eight years between 
them. 

At first he accepted Anthony’s statement. The girl was his 
child; his wife was dead: no use asking any more questions. There 
was nothing left but to sulk. 

Then suspicions awakened in his mind. Who was the girl's 
mother ? When had Anthony married her ? 

He had encouraged these suspicions, and brooded over them, 
until they assumed in his mind almost the shape and distinct outline 
of certainty. He was wronged and cheated by his brother, because, 
he declared to himself, his brother could never have been married at 
all. Such a man could never have had sucha secret. But time 
passed on, and he forgot his old suspicions. At his brother's death 
they did not at first return. 

He belonged, by nature, to the fine old order of murdering uncles. 
He could have been a rival Richard III.; yet the softening touch 
of civilisation prevented him so disposing of his niece. Then the 
partners’ proposal seemed to offer some sort of compromise ; aud 
he thought he would arrange with his niece, on her coming of age, 
for some solid grant, ‘in accordance with her father’s expressed 
intentions.’ Plenty of time to put them on paper. Plenty of time. 

Now, the old dream came back to him. It returned suddenly. 
The talk with Alison revived it. He lay back in his easy-chair 
when she was gone, and gave the reins to a vigorous imagination. 
He saw, in his dream, the girl dispossessed, because her father was 
never married: he saw her taken away by some newly-found rela- 
tions, quite common people who let lodgings, say, at Ford or Hackney. 
And he saw himself in actual possession: a rich man, with the way 
of life still stretching far before him. 

‘ Forty-five,’ he said, ‘is the true time for enjoyment. Hang 
it! we take our fling too early; if we only knew, we should reserve 
ourselves till five-and-thirty at earliest. Why do they let the yours 
fellows of one-and-twenty fling themselves away, waste and spend, 
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+ rid of their money and their health, before they know what 

ge 

leasure means ? One must be forty before the full flavour comes 

‘nto the cup of life. I shall enjoy—I shall commit no excesses, but 

I shall enjoy. ; . ' 

‘I suppose I shall be senior partner in the house. Well, I will 
tay there long enough to sack those respectable Christians my 
cousins. ‘They shall go out into the cold, where they sent me.’ 

He helped himself to a soda-and-brandy, and took a fresh cigar. 
His imagination still flowed along in a rich and copious stream. 
‘Ag for this house, I shall sell it up. What is the good of such a 
house to me? Pictures, bric-a-brac, water-colours, engravings, 
plate—I shall get rid of all. I want nothing but my set of chambers 
in Pall Mall, with a private hansom and a smart boy. Alderney 
Codd may come to see me now and then. None of the rest. Flora 
Cridland and her pink and white brat may go to the devil. And as 
for Alison, I suppose I shall have to make her an allowance. Yes. 
I will certainly make her an allowance.’ 

He felt so virtuous as he made this resolution that he became 
thirsty again, and proceeded no further until he had taken off the 
greater portion of a second soda-and-brandy. 

Then he sat down and resumed his dream. 

‘Yes. Alison shall have an allowance. The world shall not 
say that [am stingy and treat her badly. How much? I should 
say five hundred a year, paid quarterly, would well meet the case. 
Just what they propose to give me.’ 

He thought a little over this, because it was an important thing 
to decide, and drank more brandy-and-soda. 

‘These cigars of Anthony’s are quite the best I ever smoked,’ 
he said. ‘TI shall not sell them. Nor the wine. Nor the brandy, 
by Jove!’ He filled another glass of brandy-and-soda. ‘ Five 
hundred a year is too much, altogether too much for a girl in such 
a position. I think anybody will say I have done the thing hand- 
somely if I make it three. Yes, three hundred a year will be an 
ample—a generous allowance.’ 

Then he went on thinking and drinking alternately. The 
dream was the most delicious flight of fancy he had ever essayed. 

‘Three hundred?’ he murmured sweetly. ‘Too much. It 
= only tempt adventurers on the look-out for a girl with money. 
, hat she requires is to have her actual wants supplied. And that,’ 

@ sald with firmness, ‘is what Alison, poor girl, shall have from 
saat Her position is certainly not her own fault. A hundred 
thins a one Two pounds a week! Why, it means more than 

ip — pounds at three per cent. Three thousand pounds! 
arge slice out of the cake. Areally handsome sum.’ 


(To be continued.) 






























































A REHEARSAL AT THE FRANCAIS. 


WE have seen that every French boy or girl who has a taste fo, 
the stage may get a thorough training at the Conservatoire. he 
next step of the aspirant is, properly speaking, no step at all; it jg 
abound. He may pass from the Conservatoire to one of the State 
theatres—perhaps to the Francais—from school to the first theatre 
in the world. ‘This last is, of course, a reward of very high merit 
in the classes, as revealed in the public competitions of the students 
before the élite of the critical society of Paris. The great point 
to bear in mind is that, whatever the promotion, it is but another 
stage of the teaching. The French actor is in a sense in staty 
pupillari to the end of his days. He is coached at the Francais, as 
he was coached at the Conservatoire ; only at the theatre he gets 
his lesson from the collective body of his comrades, instead of a 
single professor. It is a kind of teaching by universal suffrage. 
There is no such thing recognised as a man’s right to a part, to 
make or mar at his pleasure. He holds it in trust only, for the 
rest of the members of the company; and he is bound in some'sort 
to administer the trust in accordance with their interests and wishes 
—at least with their judgment, in respect of its tendency to pro- 
mote the success of the performance as a whole. 

Nothing can exceed the thoroughness of the rehearsals at 
the Francais. Most of the pieces there are old ones long in the 
répertoire, yet when they are in course of revival each actor seems 
to adopt the useful assumption that he has never seen them before. 
The pieces less known are laboured with incessant care. Jiuy Blas, 
just reproduced, was rehearsed for six or eight weeks. It was first 
taken act by act, a day for each, over and over again; then came a 
series of full rehearsals of the entire play without stage costume; 
then a grand dress-rehearsal. It played on the first night just as 
though it had had a month’s run. No wonder: it had really had 
a run of nearly two—with closed doors. 

I went to see one of these rehearsals of Ruy Blas, without 
making any choice. It happened to be the third act. In passing 
up-stairs from the stage-door, I could not help being reminded, as I 
had often been reminded before, that I was in a house of great 
histrionic memories. Members of the Comédie Francaise must 
find an unfailing inspiration in the sight of that store of pictures 
and statuary illustrating the history of the company for the past 
two centuries, collected within their walls. The front and the 
back of the theatre, the greenroom, and every staircase and evély 
passage leading to or from it to the very verge of the stage, 8™ 
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this respect part of a perfect museum. The library is wonderful ; 
the archives are the richest in theatrical manuscripts and autographs 
in all France—in all the world. 

On quitting the daylight of the wings for the twilight of the 
stage—it was about three on a winter afternoon—lI, as a visitor, 
had first to pay my respects to the company. I accordingly crossed 
from left to rigkt to reach a rude tent of canvas on the stage, 
a sort of portable greenroom, where the ladies sat in safe shelter 
from the draughts to wait for their calls. Here I found among 
others Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt, and the aged lady-com- 

anion who is always by her side. In another tent, quite close 
to the footlights—in fact, just behind the prompter’s box, and 
therefore commanding a view of the whole stage—sat Got, who 
was superintending the rehearsal. In front of him, and near the left- 
centre entrance, was the well-known council-table of the third act, 
garnished with the greedy lords whose monopolies devour the sub- 
stance of Spain. A lamp in each tent and one in the prompter’s 
box burned dimly in the demi-jour. 

This was an ordinary rehearsal, and the company was in ordi- 
nary dress. Sarah Bernhardt wore a jacket to shield her from the 
cold of the stage. Febvre (Don Salluste) carried his greatcoat over 
his arm, rather, as it turned out, as a property than for any other 
use. The only approach to stage costume was in the broad Spanish 
hat with a drooping plume worn by Mounet-Sully (Ruy Blas). The 
contrast between that and his frock-coat and the rest would have 
been striking enough, if one had had leisure to attend to it. These 
three—Febvre, Mounet-Sully, and Sarah Bernhardt (who of course 
plays the Queen)—are the leading personages of the present cast, 
and the third act they were rehearsing is about the best in the play. 

The rehearsal had begun, but it had been interrupted for a few 
moments by my entry. I came in, therefore, only for the fag-end 
of that squabble of the corrupt councillors for place and pay, which 
winds up with a friendly distribution of the monopolies on tobacco, 
salt, negroes, arsenic, ice, and musk. They are disturbed by 
Ruy Blas, who has overheard them, and who delivers the well- 
known grand tirade on ministerial jobbing, one of the finest that 
even Victor Hugo ever wrote : 

. Ruy. Mylords! Mylords! (Allare silent.) Ovirtuousstatesmen! O 

aithful senators, who took an oath to serve 

“8 ae Corrupted servants! ‘Traitors! 

Have Stewards, who rob your master when asleep ! 

Es you no interest in your native land, 

Xcept to pillage and to fly from her ? 

ai plunderers, breaking ope a grave— 

nOuler's grave—to filch her wedding-ring ! 
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Spain totters to destruction, and you seek 

The means to make her poorer, to enrich 
Yourselves! You, Spaniards, sack your homes as would 
A foreign foe! Threatened by war, what army 
Can we oppose to the invader? None! 

Our barefoot soldiers are transformed to robbers, 
Who plunder those they should protect. On land 
Starvation, on our seaboard menace ; 

Abroad a war, and discontent at home. 

You count but what you'll gain, as wreckers, when 
They see a vessel storm-tossed, laugh with glee 
At prospect of the booty. Ten thousand shames 
Upon the parricides, who in the dark 

Poniard their father! O, ten thousand shames 
Fall upon those great heads that rack their brains 
To plot the ruin of their native land! (A silence.) 


This gives the very poorest idea of it, but then I might not be 
able to give a better; and I prefer to leave the responsibility of 
abbreviation and mutilated antithesis to another hand. 

The lords started up at the apparition of the accusing spirit. 
The accuser, with arms folded, brow bent, and with his well-known 
air fatal, advanced slowly down the centre of the stage. Mounet- 
Sully’s worst defect and his best quality are nearly akin. The quality 
might be called fiery energy, the defect rant. Note that he and 
all the rest were declaiming at their very best, not merely mumbling 
through their task for ‘ positions.’ Mounet is a lion who stimulates 
his fury by the sound of his own roar. The grand verse came 
grandly from his lips whenever it expressed scorn and patriotic rage: 


Soyez flétris, devant votre pays qui tombe, 
Fossoyeurs qui venez le voler dans sa tombe! 

* * * * Hk 
Le peuple misérable, et qu’on pressure encor, 
A sué quatre cent trente millions d’or ! 

Ba sit % * * 
Ce grand peuple espagnol aux membres énervés, 
Qui s’est couche dans l’ombre, et sur qui vous vivez, 
Expire dans cet antre ou son sort se termine, 
Triste comme un lion mangé par la vermine ! 


All this was said splendidly, only with an ever-increasing though 
still measured force, that made one fear it was going to end in the 
rupture of a blood-vessel. Yet at ‘vermine’ Mounet-Sully was 
but three parts through his long journey, and one could not but 
wonder what was going to happen to him or to us, if he kept up this 
constant progression of the crescendo. The picture of the poor a 
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lion is happily a stage and a resting-place; and it is followed 
by an invocation to the shade of the great Emperor Charles V., 
nhich admits of change of tone and repose. Any other actor might 
have taken advantage of that opportunity; Mounet disdained it. 
He had merely paused to gather up his forces for a final rush more 


vehement than all the rest. His 


Charles-Quint ! dans ces temps d’opprobre et de terreur, 
Que fais-tu dans ta tombe, 0 puissant empereur ? 


was a perfect vocal detonation; it positively shook the hat in my 
hand. Got stopped him at once from the prompt-box tent : 

‘IT should certainly say that in a different style. ‘It is a solemn 
invocation; it requires a change of voice.’ 

‘Tam quite of your way of thinking,’ said a gray-haired gentle- 
man who had just joined him from the wing. It was M. Perrin, 
the administrator of the company, who holds one of the most envied 
offices in France. He is about as highly salaried as an English 
Prime Minister ; and in governing the Théatre Francais he holds a 
post which most of his countrymen think fully equal in dignity to 
the governing of a department of state. ‘Iam quite of your way 
of thinking,’ repeated M. Perrin. 

It was a timely reinforcement; for, as it proved, the two to- 
gether were hardly an overmatch for Mounet mounted on the hobby 
of this particular inflection. The rehearsal was suspended for a 
quarter of an hour, while they fought the point. There was a whole 
world of critical acumen—I will not say wasted on it, more especially 
as I mean just the opposite thing—on either side. 

‘It is a call to wake the Emperor from his death-sleep,’ said 
Mounet ; ‘it must be loud: ‘‘Oh! léve-toi! viens voir!” &c.’ 

‘It is a reverent appeal,’ said Got. 

‘It is almost as solemn as an act of religion,’ said Perrin. 

‘T assure you I cannot see it in that light,’ answered Mounet- 
Sully. ‘For me it is a passionate call to the shade of the Emperor.’ 

‘But you do not expect to wake the man up—voyons.” said Got. 

‘Well, try it again,’ said Perrin. 

Mounet-Sully returned to his starting-point, and in an instant 
he was off at the old rate of initial velocity. The windows in the 
place must have rattled if one had been near enough to hear them. 

They stopped him again. It was quite a struggle a@ la 
Francaise—obstinate insistance on both sides, tempered in its 
Severity by the use of the forms of good-breeding. It was evi- 
mi to any one knowing something of the personal history of 
bin ee that what was now going forward was but a con- 
uation of a very long struggle on the part of the seniors to 
“press the exuberant vivacity of this fiery youngster—at once the 
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glory and the reproach of their company. They were the echoeg of 
the public voice. Critics and amateurs have long been of opinion 
that he wants toning down—wants the modulation, the variety of 
note, the temper and ductility of the highest art. At length the 
contest comes to an end; Mounet lowers his sword—that ig to say, 
his tone—and pronounces the passage in something like the required 
manner, though occasional flashes show that the level earth op 
which he now condescends to tread is still undermined with fire, 

In what other theatre in the world—in what other company— 
would a theatrical star of this magnitude bear correcting in his 
course in this way ? 

Now it will soon be the turn of the concealed Queen to step 
forth from behind the arras, and announce herself to Ruy Blas, 
The superb Sarah accordingly quits her tent, to place herself in very 
visible hiding, ‘r. 2 £.’ ‘Then her voice is heard, deep and sweet, 
with twice as much meaning in its lowest tones as in his highest: 

‘O, merci!’ 

Ruy Blas. Ciel! (It is a start of surprise, and, as we may 
imagine, he is perfect here.) 

La Reine. Vous avez bien fait de leur parler ainsi. 

Je n’y puis résister, duc; il faut que je serre 
Cette loyale main si ferme et si sincére! 

She darts out her hand, extending the arm at full length—a 
gesture peculiar to her in private life as on the stage. She always 
shakes hands in that way. 

Got. I don’t like that. You only give him your hand; you 
ought to take his. 

Sarah Bernhardt. I think my way is better; there is more 
netteté in the action. 

She probably means that it is more statuesque, as it certainly 
is, but is perhaps unwilling to use an illustration from her favourite 
art. Her acting has always shown that she has a keen sense of 
the beauty of pose. She gets the full plastic as well as_histrionic 
value of a situation. 

Perrin. But what does your text say? Look at the stage 
direction. Iteads: 

‘She advances rapidly, and takes his hand before he can pre 
vent her.’ 

Sarah Bernhardt (laughing). Very well, then; give me your 
hand. (Mounet-Sully suffers her to take it.) 

Got (to Perrin). I think just where he wants most energy he 
shows least. (Zo Mounet) Your own movements there should be 
as quick and decided, as full of nervous energy, as hers. 

Mounet-Sully. Let me alone for the present. I have my ow? 
very decided opinion about this scene. I will give it you by and by. 
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The Queen goes on to tell him how she has admired his superb 
indignation in the scene with the rapacious courtiers. How comes 
he to be able to speak as kings only ought to speak—to be so 
terrible, so god-like, so grand ? 

Ruy. It springs from love of thee. In serving Spain 
Iserve the Queen. Thy image lends me strength! 

Strenethened by love, I am all-powerful! 

Ilove thee !—hear me out. Thou art another’s— 
A king’s—though not his bride, his bride-elect. 
[knew it; knowing it, have shunned thy presence, 
Still loving while I shunned it. I have loved thee 
As the mariner the star that guides him home: 

A distant homage and an awestruck worship. 

Though low to thee as is the earth from heaven, 

I loved thee as the blind might love the light 

He never hoped to look on! 

And all uttered—how do you think (by Mounet, above all) ?— 
as gently as the roaring of a sucking dove. 

Got (decisively). It will never do! 

Perrin (as decisively). It will never do! 

Sarah Bernhardt. It will spoil the whole scene. 

Mounet-Sully. Yet that is how I read it, I assure you. He is 
overpowered at the thought of his own presumption ; he is an earth- 
worm, raising his head to heaven. 

Got. But he does not think ofthat while he is raising it. Voy- 
ons! what excuse does he give the woman for loving him by meet- 
ing her in that timid style ? 

Mounet-Sully. I know it has never been done in that way 
before. That is one reason the more for doing it. It gives a new 
sense to the passage, and, as I think, a truer one. 

Sarah B. (laughingly). I do not think I can possibly dare to 
love you if you do not set me a better example. Remember the 
Queen wants encouragement as much as Ruy Blas; and who is to 
give it her if he fails ? | 

Got. I should certainly deliver it in the most thrilling accents 
of passion. 

Mounet-Sully. Like this, you mean (giving an example in his 
irst manner, the only other one he has). 

Got, Perrin, Sarah B. Exactly ! 

Mounet-Sully (impatiently, and with mutterings that may mean 
ee But surely you must see how false it is to have him so 
wort tongue. I really cannot change it in that way. I wish I 
— but you must allow me to be obstinate on this one point. 

nnot see it in any other light. 

Got (disconsolately). Very well, then, if you cannot see it. 
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Rehearsal resumed as follows, to quote still further from th, 
translation, which so pleasantly relieves me of all responsibility ; 


Exit QueEN by the same entrance she came on at, R. 2 x. 


Ruy (after a pause). Can it—can it be real? Loved, and py 
her! ’Tis so! . 
O paradise, that opens to my eyes, 
And steeps my soul in love’s profound repose ! 
Loved—happy—powerful! Duke d’Olmedo! 
Spain at my feet! It’s honour in my hands— 
My country’s honour! Teach me, O Heaven, 
How to be worthy of my task! Make me 
Worthy to offer her as shield and sword— 
The Queen my arm, the woman my devotion ! 

Perrin. Very fine! Bravo! Only I beg to observe that you 
are too far up the stage, if you mean to be heard by the whole honge. 

Mounet-Sully. I must begin here. 

Perrin. But you need not finish. I should like to see more 
movement during that monologue (in the original a rather long one). 
I do not think he could stand still while he delivered it. 

Enter Febvre, as Salluste, to surprise Ruy Blas: ‘ Bonjour.” 
tapping him on the shoulder. 

Ruy Blas. Good Heaven! I am lost! The Marquis! 

Will it be believed that the discussion of this single entry 
occupies them the better part of an hour?—Febvre, Mounet-Sully, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Perrin, Got, all taking part in it, and with the 
liveliest interest, often all talking together. The first entry is 
from the centre—Ruy Blas standing in soliloquy conveniently near 
—his master tapping him on the shoulder, then crossing to the 
council-table, throwing down his cloak, and taking a seat to meet 
his astonished stare. ‘ Will it be better to do that,’ says Febvre, 
‘or to take one’s seat first, without tapping him on the shoulder at 
all, and then confront him with the bonjour—making that the 
“tap,” so to speak?’ He tries it, and they are unanimously of 
opinion that it would not be better. ‘How would it be to throw 
the cloak to him to hold?’ says Sarah Bernhardt. ‘No,’ says 
Perrin ; ‘ you discount your effect of the handkerchief later on, which 
is a much better one.’ ‘ Would you have him at the centre of the 
stage, or near the wing?’ That is the fourth proposition, and! 
really forget the other. 

And all that I have seen to-day is less than a thirtieth part of 
the declamatory preparation for one piece. Yet we wonder by 
what magic, by what happy gift of nature precluding the necessity 
of labour, the French have become the first actors in the world! 


ALB. 






































\MONG THE MINERS ON STRIKE IN DURHAM. 


By our SprEcIAL CoMMISSIONER. 





Ix the months of April and May coaly Tyne lay with the chill of 
paralysis on one side and the flush of fever on the other. Along 
the Durham shore the wharves were empty and the offices deserted. 
On the Northumbrian side ships’ captains clamoured for coals, and 
colliery agents besought the ships’ captains to have patience. Ever 
since the close of that time of ‘ commercial inflation,’ of which we 
have lately heard so much, the affairs of the Durham miners have been 
sinking in a deeper and a deeper hopelessness. Prices were regu- 
lated by a sliding-scale, of which the lowest limit had been reached 
in January. Even so the men were working at little more than an 
average of half-time. The Miners’ Association made an appeal to 
the associated coal-owners for a consideration of the whole question. 
The owners—influenced, perhaps, by the fact that the association 
had expended a hundred thousand pounds in strikes against them 
during the past two years—preferred to ‘ await the logic of events,’ 
knowing pretty surely to what end the waiting would bring them. 
A few months later a meeting became inevitable. The owners then 
stated that a renewal of the sliding-scale was impossible, unless the 
men would consent to a reduction of 124 per cent on the wages of 
workmen employed above ground, and 20 per cent on the wages of 
underground labourers. The representatives of the men submitted 
an alternative proposal. They admitted the necessity for a revision 
of prices, and offered either to accept a reduction of 73 per cent all 
round, or to refer the whole question to arbitration. These terms 
being refused, the men made another claim for arbitration. The 
employers softened down their first proposition. They would take 
10 and 71 per cent in place of 20 and 124, submitting to an inde- 
pendent umpire the question of further reduction. The men made 
another bid, of 7 and 6 per cent respectively, accepting arbitration 
with regard to any further claim on the part of their employers. 
his maneuvring came to an end with an intimation from the em- 
ee the official relations of the two associations would close 
" ‘a ; Two days beyond that date the local journals announced 
in 8 ing strike of 25,000 men and boys. Only a few hours 
ny ; — was no longer impending, and the bitter frost of 
ins os = eness had fallen upon the whole county. Then, since 
€ worst of times coals must be had in some quantities 
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revived, and full work for everybody was the rule on the northem 
side of coaly Tyne, until the Union, as if it were another infant 
Hercules, arose to strangle the twin intruders—Labour and Plenty. 
Before this had happened, ‘ the logic of events,’ so long awaited by 
the employers, prepared a curious syllogism for their learning, The 
men being thrown out of work in Durham, labour increased jtg 
receipts in Northumberland; and the Northumbrian miners gent 
money to their friends in Durham to help them to keep the strike 
going. They were not able to do much; but they did enough to 
make their action significant. The strike of 25,000 men and boys 
had swollen by this time to a strike of nearly 40,000 ; and amongst 
this army the cheque for one thousand pounds sent by the friendly 


: Northumbrians was but a poor trifle. The coffers of the men’s 


union were absolutely empty. It was certain from the first that a 
total suspension of work would try the most prosperous, that it would 
make the pangs of hunger familiar to many, and that to actual 
thousands it meant an approach to famine, which, if the struggle 
were protracted, would be dangerously near. 

There had been one day in London of such genial weather that 
when I started for the scene of the strike I was half disposed to go 
in summer raiment. When I reached Newcastle the frost had 
painted the windows of the railway-carriage, and at Durham next 
morning the snow was whirling windily and drearily in a chopping 
and changeful breeze which pierced to the bones. The tortuous 
hilly old cathedral town showed few signs of the agitation of the 
popular mind. A score or so tough loafers lounged in the streets, 
indifferent to the bitter weather, and awaited the ‘logic of events’ 
with a dogged patience. There is only one way with the Durham 
miner or his brother north of the Tyne; but rightly dealt with 
there is no more approachable creature in the world. He is m- 
tolerant of the niceties of civilised speech, and resents courtesies for 
insults. But go straight at him, as buffalo to buffalo—as man to 
man he might prefer to say—offering no civilities, nor seeming 1 
expect any, and though an outer surliness remain with him, bis 
inward surliness is at once disarmed. Here are two: short-necked, 
bullet-headed, one deeply scarred with the marks of smallpox, and 
the other blazed on cheek and forehead with the deep-blue sign of 
some old explosion. A question as to the way to Miners’ Hall 
serves to open conversation. The pouch from which I fill my pp 
does something perhaps. One of them rather wistfully—but not 
obtrusively, for he would not beg, even by a hint, to save his life— 
twirls a little empty black pipe between his finger and thumb. 
Pipe o’ bacca, mate? He accepts the proffered pouch. He 
hooked; and nowto playhim. But it happens that before you ® 
hold converse with a man, you must know his language. -2 ” 
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bash of unrecognisable words which breaks forth in answer to my 
next question I can faintly catch allusions to the towns of Durham 
and Newcastle—pronounced Dawm and Nahkestle ; and I learn 
jimly that Union weant gan back to calle’ies until something quite 
mintelligible shall have happened. Listening to all this, with as 
much hope of understanding it as though it were spoken in Hindos- 
tanee, I nod sagely, and express surprise and conviction as occasion 
seems to call for either; and, the speech being over, pocket my 
ach and withdraw humiliated. 

I have been soothed since then by the discovery of several 
eople who have lived in the county all their lives, to whom the 
real broad old Durham dialect is still a Babelonian tongue. I fared 
better afterwards, and had no further need for an interpreter, except 
for some isolated phrases here and there. In the Secretary’s room 
at ‘Miners’ Hall’—a minister of state in the offices of his depart- 
ment—sat Mr. William Crawford, the elected leader of the men, and 
probably the most influential man in the whole district affected by 
the strike. A tall thick-shouldered man, with an aspect of great 
bodily power, frank even to brusquerie in manner, but in the matter 
of his speech wily, cautious, and reserved, and with a knack of 
smoothing his face with his hand from forehead to chin, as though 
to smooth expression out of it before answering a question—that 
was Mr. Crawford. A man speaking with an accent purposely 
unsmoothed, but always accurate in his choice of words, and occa- 
sionally felicitous ; an evident born good talker, with a look of 
telling all you want to know, whilst telling very littlk—that again 
was Mr. Crawford. Only a very dull or a very unobservant man 
could encounter the Secretary of the Miners’ Union without 
noticing in him many of the elements of which prominent men are 
made, and without which no contemporary greatness is secured. He 
nore than any man made the Durham Strike, though he more than 
any man fought against it. At this stage of the history of the 
strike, it will be no breach of confidence to publish a part of a com- 
munication privately addressed by him to the lodges of the Union. 
It was kept strictly to its intention, and was not allowed at the 


time to pass into any hands but those of the people to whom it was 
addressed. He wrote: 


Peas be — to every man among you that just now a successful 
ion ke is : Practical impossibility. A strike with us at the pre- 
which has “li . = i destitution, and the destruction of much that is good, 
hake —o ) “ wering the past eight years. It is not only useless, 
rights, pad — to talk in times like these about mere abstract 
direction ~ ring ss _—. as advanced and extreme as any of you in that 
cieumstances ~~ é men we must do the best we can under existing 
ot nearly 59 $ = - uverywhere working men's organisations are bankrupt, 

? every one of them has just now’as much to do as it can 
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possibly accomplish, to even pull through with an existence during these hard 
times . . . To run all the risks . . . which attend strikes in times like the 
present, when a peaceful and better settlement might be effected, would be = 
our part a most indefensible and imprudent course of action.’ 


This was plain speaking in behalf of peace; but when nothine 
was left but war, the Secretary marshalled and led his forces with 
equal valour and judgment. Speaking of that waiting for the loci 
of events on which the coal-owners had decided in the beginning 
of the year, he told me rather grimly that it meant of course that 
the employers foresaw the gradual impoverishing of the Union and 
its members. Did he think with many of the men, I asked him, 
that the masters wished to break up the Union? Perhaps, he 
said, it might be natural to think so. It was at least not at all 
remarkable that the men thought so. On questions of actual fact 
he was in some instances very candid. A letter signed by ‘ An 
Anglo-Saxon, or a Hater of Tyranny,’ had recently appeared in the 
columns of the Newcastle Chronicle, and the writer had set forth 
the poverty of the men and the wickedness of the masters with 
precisely that sort of ardour by which an Anglo-Saxon, or a Hater 
of Tyranny, might be supposed to be swayed. In the middle of the 
Anglo-Saxon Hater’s red-hot periods was a sort of icy shower-bath 
of statistics. When hot indignation and cold figures go together, 
they are generally irresistible. There was an air of candour and 
of fulness about the Anglo-Saxon’s tabulated statement which 
made it seem worth examination. I handed the letter with its 
figures to Mr. Crawford, asking if they represented the truth 
of the matter. ‘If I were doing a bit of special pleading for the 
men,’ he said, ‘I might tell you that it has never received a con- 
tradiction. But there are obvious reasons for that.’ He threw 
the Anglo-Saxon’s letter lightly back again. ‘The calculation 
might be true of one colliery for one week, but you can’t estimate 


the earnings or the profits of a country in that way. It is not 


in the least degree reliable.’ We came to talk about the prospects 
of the strike. He had been hopeless enough at first, but he was 
confident now. ‘I never knew a public movement of any sort, he 
told me, ‘conducted with such loyalty and such unanimity. Our 
funds were quite exhausted and we could help nobody ; but lots 
of men have joined us while the strike has been going on. The 
Union had no funds when the strike began. It had nothing but its 
life to lose, and it is stronger now than it ever was.’ There had 
been many contradictory reports about wages, as there always are 
in these cases, and I asked Mr. Crawford for a reliable table of the 
men’s earnings. He gave me a statement which had received the 
sanction of the employers, saying that he had challenged the Coal: 
Owners’ Association to show that the real rate of wages cal 
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within ten per cent of the prices set forth in the table. The 
highest rate of wages there set down is four shillings and 
siohtpence per day, with a fractional part of a farthing. The 
lowest rate paid, omitting drivers and horse-keepers, who are rarely 
more than lads, is two shillings and sevenpence, with a fractional 
art of a penny. It was from these rates that the employers 
sought a reduction of 15 per cent. 

A Scotch colliery agent not far from Bishop Auckland presented 
the case of the employers with evident sincerity. He was a gentle- 
man who dealt largely in axioms. ‘ Generalizeetions,’ he declared, 
‘are the poison o’ common sense ;’ and he invited me to come at 
once to the ‘ considereetion o’ fax.’ He pointed out that the Scottish 
coalfields ran Durham hard, whilst the enormous extension of mining 
enterprise in South Wales had within the last few years doubled 
the trade of Cardiff at the expense of the trade of the Tyne. ‘ But 
we're all depressed alike, sir, north, south, and centre. And where’s 
the reason? It stands on the fase of things, and therefore you 
philosoaphers who write for the mag’zines go groping about in the 
middle of occult theories and blindfold speculation. I’ve been read- 
ing about ebbs and flows of commercial anterpreese, and recurrent 
periods of commercial depression, till I’m just sick. Generalizee- 
tions are the pison o’ common sense. When you find one fact 
at the heels of another fact, and when the one never comes into 
sight without the other trotting at its tails, you begin to think, 
if you've a head on you, that there’s either a strong liking or a 
close relationship between them. It’s a fact that a Tory Govern- 
ment’s in office, and it’s a fact that trade’s depressed. I’ve watched 
politics: and business now for five-and-thirty years, and I never 
saw one of those fax without the other, nor the other without the 
one. An’ it’s my firm belief that I never will. It has come to 
this, that the employers can’t help themselves. They must just 
ight tooth and nail for a bare existence against depression and 
competition, or they must retire from trade. There’s no quarrel 
with the men, and there’s no desire to break their organisation. 
There’s great seempathy with the men. I can point you to masters 
who are helping workmen’s wives and children at this minute, 
though their own action may prolong the strike against themselves. 
lv'rybody seempathises with the men, an’ they deserve it. There’s 
4 great grocer in Durham who has proclaimed himself willing to 
sve credit to his old customers to the tune of twenty thousand 
pounds, and he’ll do it. There’s a schoolmaster just away yonder, 
who stopped the children’s school-payments the day the strike 
— and hasn’t drawn a halfpenny since from one of them. 
“mployers’ wives are distreebuting soup to the poor things. There’s 
Just no fault in the matter at all, but there’s a —— of a lot o’ 
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misfortune on both sides. I'll not tell you, because I’m po 
authoreesed to tell you, what my employer’s losses have been this 
last three years, but they have been heavier than any but a very 
wealthy firm could beer.’ In that case, I ventured to ask, why 
did the employers so strenuously resist arbitration? ‘To this | 
received no reply beyond a statement that there is reason in the 
roasting of eggs. Were any of the employers in such straits that 
they did not care to show their books? ‘ Hoots, man, no!’ he 
answered ; ‘I hope not just that, exactly.” He admitted that the 
refusal of arbitration by the employers had prejudiced the public 
judgment against them; but he added, ‘Though I’ve told you 
there’s no quarrel, I’ve not said there’s no struggle.’ He was not 
easy under this aspect of the question, and the talk went on to the 
manner in which the men had conducted themselves during the 
strike. ‘Admirably,’ he said. Then why the talk about importing 
the dragoons from York? There had been a row, he told me, 
between the police and a body of the men about a closed way ; in no 
sense a strike riot, but magnified by the fears of some people 
into proportions, and forced to a meaning, which did not belong toit. 
The sequel of the story was that a number of the men, being asked 
to resume work, told their employer that they would do so on condi- 
tion that the police were withdrawn. The employer took them at 
their word, the force was removed, the men went to work, and their 
fellows who remained on strike left them unmolested. Apropos of 
the proposed introduction of the dragoons, the Newcastle Chronicle 
wrote: ‘Ifit is thought desirable to familiarise the officers and men 
of her Majesty’s cavalry regiments with the evangelical theology of 
the period, or with revivalistic hymnody, no better place could be 
selected.’ This reminds me of the fact that in some of the di- 
tricts the religious section of the men held prayer-meetings, 
which they besought God to soften the hearts of their employers, 
and so bring this time of trial to a close. On this incident, which 
is not without its element of simple pathos, the journal just named 
contrived, by means of a printer's blunder, to graft a joke which 
deserves to be perpetuated. One of the speakers, exhorting bis 
fellows to trust in Heaven, reminded them that the Israelites in the 
wilderness were fed by manna. Some ingenious compositor startled 
the local public next day by the statement that ‘the Israelites 2 
the wilderness were fed by mamma.’ 
Mass meetings were held all over the county, at which the 
strong voice of the Union Secretary was generally to be heard 
preaching peace, patience, and loyalty. The most picturesque 
surprising of all the spectacles of the strike was the great womel § 
meeting, attended by the wives, sisters, and daughters of the me, 
and addressed by women only. The ladies, so far as the ™ 
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ractised ear could follow the Durham dialect, were capital orators. 
One of them—a midwife—had a terrible tale to tell. They all 
made complaint of the hardness of the times; their short and 
simple annals were all of the sustained and unavailing effort to 
make those terrible two ends come together. But the midwife’s 
story was, that, before the beginning of the strike, and since, she 
had been into very many houses for the performance of her function, 
and had found not so much as a cup of tea within them to comfort 
her patients in their pain. I spoke of this to several compas- 
sionately-minded people, who would not believe it because it seemed 
too terrible to believe; but I was so impressed by it that I made 
special inquiries, and had it confirmed in many quarters. Sorrowful 
as many of the characteristics of this meeting were sure to be, 
comedy was here, as elsewhere, with contrasted laughter. At the 
head of the procession were two great miners with black faces, each 
attired in feminine garb, and each dancing along with a woman on 
hisarm. The band was heterogeneous, and included many unfa- 
niliar instruments, tea-trays and pot-lids for example. At one of 
the mass meetings an announcement was made, which, though it 
went in the teeth of arithmetic, was received by the crowd with 
tumultuous approval. It appeared upon a board in conjunction 
with a loaf of bread and some herrings, and ran thus: ‘15 per 
cent off this leaves 0.’ 

The distress brought on the people by the suspension of trade 
had one notable feature. Speaking broadly, nobody complained. 
The funds of the Union supplied nothing; the opportunities for 
saving during the two or three years before the strike had been 
cramped and small. Yet not one man belonging to the Union 
went on the parish-funds. ‘There is such a deep-rooted, manly, 
wholesome detestation of the workhouse among these people, and 
they are, besides, so generously hospitable, that the mass kept off 
the poor’s-rates on wretched rations, and the few, out of their own 
savings, never very large, helped their poorer neighbours. It was 
evidently no shame to any to appeal to a chum; but the relief of 
the rates was not to be taken to stave off anything less than abso- 
lute destitution. I have reliable evidence of whole families having 
subsisted on no other food than toast and tea since Christmas. It 
18 the good fortune of the Durham collier that, whatever other pri- 
vations he may be called on to endure, he does not lose his house 
or his fire. Almost all else during the last two or three troubled 
og - gone from him at one time or another. The depopula- 
“er me country proves itself on every hand. The emigration 
os 8 - at the hour of writing, taking a little rest after a very 
the x Spe of business. I sought out one of them, who lives in 

‘orth-road, Durham. At the time of my first visit he was 
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lying down to snatch a little rest after the despatch of his last eop. 
signment of emigrants—twenty in number—for the States. H, 
came down to see me, and told me that he had never been go busy 
in ‘his life as during the few preceding weeks. The outward tide 
had almost ceased to flow at that time, for most of those who coylg 
afford the journey, or who could in any way scrape together the 
money to make it, had already gone. There were two intending 
emigrants coming into Durham from the neighbouring village of 
Croxdale that night to hear a lecture on the advantages of vege. 
tarianism, and these the agent asked me to meet. I kept the 
appointment at the Bethel schoolrooms, and, in pursuance of ap 
arrangement then and there made, I spent the following day with 
my new acquaintances. One ofthem met me at the railway station, 
and conducted me to the house of his friend, which stood in a row 
of solid-looking stone-fronted tenements facing the colliery. It 
would be hard to find anywhere a cheerier fireside, and far from 
easy to discover any people who could take a more dispassionate 
and intelligent view of a situation which compromised themselves 
than that expressed by these two Durham miners. They were 
working men, pure and simple, but they were enormously above the 
average of their class. Their speech was not provincial in accent 
or arrangement, and when I asked one of them at last whether he 
and his companion professed to be representative men, he answered, 
modestly enough, ‘ Well, no. We should claim to be allowed to 
stand a little forward.’ Starting a little after one o'clock these 
two, with a friend of theirs, piloted me through the region round 
about. We took the road first to Spennymoor. My companions, 
as may readily be believed, had small hopes of the revival of trade, 
or of any better prospect for English workmen than that which had 
now for three years stared them in the face. They were all total 
abstainers. The eldest was a local preacher, and his friends were 
as deeply tinctured with religious thought as he. One of them, 
with evident pride, took me into the little Baptist chapel near bis 
house, and showed me the recent improvements and decorations 
there. He pointed out the goodly space set apart for the chow, 
and told me that they performed the works of Beethoven aud 
Handel and Mozart. ‘I’m pretty nearly blind with books myself, 
he said, putting on a pair of heavy brass-rimmed glasses to look #! 
the decorations of the chapel, ‘and it’s a great trial as I cant nee 
to read music at sight as I used. But if the Lord spares me I'l 
rear up the children to be musicians.’ I learned later on, when I 
took tea with him and his friends, that he had a harmonium 12 his 
own house, and found him to be a genuine musical enthusiast, not 
without knowledge of the more occult portions of his favourite art. 
There were pleasant features in the day’s ramble, and this was 
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of them, but taking it as a whole I have not often spent a sadder 
time. On every hand lay desolation. Great rows of houses with 
neglected roofs and broken windows stared blankly on deserted 
streets. Four or five years ago scarcely a house was untenanted, 
and now hundreds were empty. In places the ends of streets were 
poarded up, chiefly, I suppose, to keep the local youth from break- 
ing the blank windows. In the main street two men accosted me, 
one carrying a circular and the other a subscription list. They 
were not the first I had encountered on their errand by many. 
They were cokemen ; and since coke cannot be had without coals, 
the idleness of the miners forced idleness upon them, and they were 
compelled to solicit public aid. As they went away with a little 
addition to their fund, one of my party murmured, ‘ We’ve got the 
ships, we've got the men, we’ve got the money too.’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
another, ‘now’s the time for bragging a bit and making another 
little war or two. We can afford it nicely, and it keeps ’em going 
at Woolwich.’ The third added that it was a duty to convert the 
savages. ‘ We're a Christian people, you know, sir.’ 

Referring to the harmonium above mentioned, and to the simple 
decorations of his own ‘best room,’ the local preacher set up 
a claim in behalf of the miners. ‘ Because we don’t dress in 
our working clothes when we’re out of the pit, and because now and 
then a saving man gets a nice bit of furniture in his house, or 
a piano, you'll hear that we’re an extravagant class, and that 
we never make any provision for the future. So far as I can make 
out, a man who dresses his wife and children nicely, and tries 
to make himself a bit more comfortable than his father and mother 
used to be, is set down as being wasteful and above his station. 
Well, sir, it’s a fact that the saving propensities of the people have 
nearly broken a great number of building societies in this district, 
and that’s a proof that we’re not extravagant as a class.’ This 
sounded a little paradoxical, I thought. He explained. ‘A man 
enters a building society and pays in a certain subscription; be- 
coming entitled by and by to build a house and enter it rent-free, 
continuing his subscriptions until the cost of building is cleared. 
In hard times like these men can’t meet their payments, and 
the houses go back to the society in default. But the society 
of course has to make some compensation to the man who goes 
out, or else they’d have his money and his house as well. Within 
the last year or two houses have been going back so fast to the 
building societies, that they have been greatly strained to pay the 
differences, They’ve had no new money coming in, and many 
f th e | V3 ate: 
em are having a hard fight for bare life, although they hold 


“hormous amounts of property.’ A singular and a melancholy result 
of provident habits. 
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It may be worth while to arrive at something like a definit, 
notion of the earnings on which the Durham Miners have peep 
actually living through the present year. Taking the authorised 
list, and eliminating from it the horsekeepers and drivers, I fing on 
a rough calculation that the average wage for full work, at a rate of 
nine hours a day for six days, is twenty-two shillings. Throughout 
the county for the current year—putting the strike out of cop. 
sideration altogether—the average of working days has not beep 
higher than four per week. ‘This gives a general wage of fourteey 
shillings and eightpence. That calculation may be taken as repre. 
senting the average condition very favourably. It must be 
remembered that the miners live rent-free, and that coals are Sup 
plied to them without payment. The houses are sometimes ye 
good, and sometimes beyond all condemnation for badness. There 
are three or four hundred houses in Spennymoor alone which could 
only be improved by being carted bodily away. As they stand, they 
look like a deliberate device for the breeding of cholera—the ugly 
realisation of a sanitary nightmare. They are but a relic of the 
bad old times, however, and nobody builds after that abominable 
fashion nowadays. It'is natural that these vile places should still 
be most thickly tenanted, and that the better sort of houses should 
be left vacant by the emigrants. It is natural that from Durhan, 
as from other places, the steadiest, the most saving, sober, and 
industrious of the men should go, since only they have the means 
of going. And wherever the cause may lie—in unavoidable stagna- 
tion of trade, in the paralysis induced by a wrong-headed Govern- 
ment, in the obstinate resistance of an Employers’ Union, or the 
disaffection of a people—it is sad and terrible to know that the best 
men are leaving, and that on the lips and in the heart of every one 
of them is the bitter saying that England is played out, and can 
find no home for labour any longer. 
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TirED of riding o’er the burning sand, 


f Between the gleaming sea and barren strand, 
t I lighted down from off the weary ass, 

And halted at the café on the coast,— 

D 


Hard by the memorable ancient pass* 

Through which Sennacherib led his fated host,— 
‘ And, seated ’neath its hospitable shed, 

’ Marked the swift river and its rocky bed; 

4 The beetling cliffs that rose on either side ; 

) The broken arches, once the Roman’s pride ; 

: The fishers, ’twixt the river and the sea, 

d ‘Casting their nets,’ like sons of Zebedee ; 

J And all the wealth of floral pageantry 

J That Nature gives beneath a Syrian sky. 

‘ While thus I gazed, beneath that sky of flame, 
Into the shed two wandering minstrels came ; 

i Two native minstrels, who had wandered far,— 
One with his zithern, one with his guitar,— 
Heedless of rugged road and brazen sky, 


Singing their way to distant Tripoli. 

’ These, when refreshed, I promptly urged to sing, 
. And, not unwillingly, they touched the string ; 

. And now, translated from their Syrian tongue, 

f I give the purport of the song they sung. 

’ we 

a Ayesha! parted by the rolling sea, 


My homesick fancy fondly turns to thee; 
Turns to the happy day that made thee mine, 
And when my eager hand, fast clasped in thine, 
Marked, for to speak we were too greatly moved, 
The quickened pulse that told me I was loved : 

All this comes back to me, comes back to me, 

My darling! as I think of thee, 

Ayesha ! 
Il. 

The shy, but glad, consent; the downcast eye ; 
The red moist lip, that quivered tenderly ; 
And every kiss; and every mute caress; 
And every nameless tenderness : 


iin Scene of these verses is distant about eight miles from Beyrout, and is 
0 the sculptures of Sennacherib, 
























































AYESHA. 


And all the inexpressive charms 
Of heaving bosom, and close-clasping arms: 
All this comes back to me, comes back to me, 
My darling! as I think of thee, 
Ayesha ! 
Ill. 
Nor these alone! The ever-faithful heart, 
That never from its first resolve would part, 
Was always there to comfort and to aid; 
Still prompt to counsel, never to upbraid ; 
That, in the hour of pleasure and of pride, 
Was always prone to moderate and guide ; 


‘But in the hour of trouble and of shame 


Had not one word of anger or of blame : 
All this comes back to me, comes back to me, 
My darling! as I think of thee, 
Ayesha ! 


So marked, so sweet, so plaintive was the air 
That man and nature seemed my joy to share ; 
The little Syrian crowd, that gathered round, 
With glowing faces followed every sound ; 

The fishers in the shallows by the shore 
Halted knee-deep, and cast their nets no more; 
The river, tumbling on from stone to stone, 
Babbled, and brawled, and leaped in unison; 
Shy Cyclamens from rocky crannies peeped ; 
And windflowers,* in delirious passion steeped, 
Thrilled throughout all that gorgeous tapestry, 
And waved their scarlet caps in harmony ; 
While, from the vale, the blooming orange-sprays 
Sent up a bouquet of delicious praise. 


They ceased, and, should’ring each his instrument, 
On their rough road, not unrewarded, went ; 
Whilst I rode home along the burning sand, 
Between the gleaming sea and barren strand ; 
And ever since, when, in the dead of night, 
Fancy retraces some long gone delight, 
Some joy long vanished, though remembered long, 
I seem to hear the burden of their song: 
‘ All this comes back to me, comes back to me, 
My darling! as I think of thee, 
Ayesha !’ 
FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. 


April 23, 1879. 


* Anemones. 
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feyton Hay’s chambers in the Temple. The fog of an October 

erening outside, the disorder of a busy man’s books and papers 

yithin, and Fenton Hay himself in the doorway, half way between 
e two. 

: ‘Don’t let those papers from Gardner’s go out to-morrow before 

Icome, Richards,’ he called back to his clerk as he started. ‘I 

want to look at them again.’ 

Walking westwards with the firm and rapid step which a man 
has not begun to lose at five-and-thirty, he passed in his way the 
door of the solicitor’s firm of which he spoke. Perhaps he had not 
got his mind clear of their papers yet; for he half paused as he got 
there—it may have been from another motive as well, for there was 
certainly something there to stop and look at. 

There are plenty of showy well-dressed women in London, with 
dark hair and eyes, and a sowpcon of powder flushing the cheek, but 
they are not most commonly seen on the doorstep of a solicitor’s 
office. A gas-lamp shone full on her face, and it was one not easily 
forgotten. Not easily forgotten, nor its age easily guessed; but it 
was old enough to have smiled on many, and young enough for its 
smiles to be still worth having. It was lost in the crowd in a 
moment, and Hay nodded to the junior partner, who had been 
seeing it safe out of the office. 

‘You shall have your papers to-morrow afternoon, Mr. Gardner,’ 
he said, with a shade of curiosity in his tone. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Hay,’ said his client. ‘Strange you should 
= passed just at the moment. That was our friend, Mrs. 
Moritz,’ 

Fenton Hay looked with renewed curiosity into the darkness 
which had swallowed Mrs. Moritz up, but there was nothing in it. 

‘Yes, she looked like Mrs. Moritz,’ he said, with a little signi- 
ficance ; and Mr. Gardner smiled as he said good-night, as men do 
smile when they make a comfortable living out of the tragedies and 
comedies of their fellow-creatures. 

Mrs. Moritz having thus come up to his expectations, it is not, 
perhaps, strange that Fenton Hay should have set about wondering 
What Mr. Moritz was like. Now according to the instructions from 
“4 Gardner’s office, Mr. Moritz was known to them as C. R. 
Nobody seemed to mind revealing the identity of the wife, but the 
name of the husband was shrouded in impenetrable mystery. Even 


the initials ©. R. were given only under the strictest seal of profes- 
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sional confidence. But whoever C. R. was, he had married ip India 
six or seven years ago, the lady who had since taken the title of 
Mrs. Moritz, and there had been a slip or two in the necessary pre- 
liminaries as to registration. Perhaps that in itself would never 
have been remembered ; but other flaws in the setting of the matri. 
monial jewel had been discovered, and C. R. and his wife had parted 
with more haste than is, even in India, thought respectable. Some. 
thing more was told by Messrs. Gardner of the lady’s experiences 
after that, and the Australian stage was incidentally mentioned ; but 
eventually she had appeared at their offices as Mrs. Moritz, and My. 
Hay was requested to advise on her behalf as to the validity of the 
marriage in the first place, and as to the view Sir James Hannen 
was likely to take of the whole historiette in the second. Mr, 
Hay’s private opinion at present was, that the prospects of Mrs. 
Moritz for the future were but indifferent. 


Fenton Hay had nearly forgotten Mrs. Moritz, dark hair and 
pink powder and all, by the time dinner in Halkin-street was over. 
Louie Moffat, his second cousin, was sitting opposite to him; and 
Louie Moffat had neither dark hair nor pink powder. She had the’ 
softest and smallest face Fenton Hay had ever known, with baby 
lips and innocent eyes, and a figure so petite, though full, that his 
half-jesting sobriquet for her of the ‘pocket Venus’ had been 
tolerably well deserved. By her side sat the man to whom all these 
charms were to belong; and Fenton Hay was quite aware that he 
must regard Colonel Ruthven as having entered into a good agree- 
ment for purchase, though the conveyance itself had not yet been 
executed. Having been outbidden himself, it is to be supposed that 
he felt some interest in the transaction. 

Colonel Ruthven was undoubtedly on very good terms with hin- 
self, as well as with his fiancée; and as he stood over her at the 
piano, he showed his white teeth every time he turned a page, as 
though silently applauding both. 

‘How can you be so absur-rd!’ said Louie audibly, as she 
finished, in answer to something the teeth had whispered; and 
Fenton Hay felt quite amused at a remark he remembered hearing 
once or twice before. ‘Now, Fenton, you must come and sing.’ 

Hay sauntered over to the piano, and sang his duets with 
perfect solemnity; though he caught himself wondering before the 
end whether C. R. and Mrs. Moritz had sung duets together, and if 
that sort of thing often ended in places like Messrs. Gardners 
office. Then he got out of the way of the teeth again, attempting 
no whisper that could be called ‘ absur-rd’ himself, and declared he 
must go home to bed. 

He lighted a cigar on the doorstep, and strolled as far as the 
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wmer of the street, thinking idly whether it was worth while taking 
, eb to his rooms. Just as he turned the corner, full in the light 
of the gas, he came face to face with—Mrs. Moritz! 

He hardly understood the fancy that flashed across his mind, 
but it suddenly struck him that it would be more civil to go back 
and finish his cigar with old Sir Charles. Sir Charles spent most 
of his evening in the smoking-room, and Colonel Ruthven was bound 
‘n common decency to say a word to his future father-in-law before 
laying. And Fenton Hay had a fancy for seeing Colonel Ruthven 
safely on his way home that night. 

The cigar was not half over when the expectant son-in-law came 
down-stairs ; and the three had quite a convivial quart d’heure before 
breaking up for the night. Then Colonel Ruthven yawned, and 
professed that he must be getting back to his hotel. 

‘T think I’ll take advantage of Ruthven’s company,’ said Hay, 
jumping up as he heard the front door shut. ‘Our roads lie 
together.’ 

‘You’d much better stay and have some Scotch whisky,’ said 
dd Sir Charles; but he was left remonstrating, and settled down 
with a grunt to the suggested relaxation by himself. 

The unappreciative guest was scarcely surprised, when he got 
to the corner, to see two figures in front of him. So engrossed 
were they in each other’s conversation that he got within ten yards 
of them without being seen, and then passed them quite coolly, 
taking a good look into Mrs. Moritz’s dark eyes as he went by. 
He was not surprised to hear his fellow-guest’s step behind him 
before he had got fifty yards. 

‘Hard case, that!’ said Colonel Ruthven, overtaking the barris- 
er, and putting his arm through the other’s with a gratifying 
assumption of friendship. ‘The woman’s been deuced badly used ; 
and I’m sorry to say the man was a personal friend of my own. I 
ined to help her—like a fool ; and now that she’s actually hard up 
for a sovereion, she comes to me for it.’ 

If that little embellishment had been omitted, Colonel Ruthven’s 
‘xplanation might have held water. But Fenton Hay knew very 
vel] that clients did not usually come to Messrs. Gardner without 
‘sovereign in their pockets. 

‘One never knows what blackguards there are in the world,’ he 
mewered, rather coldly. 

a s0—just so,’ said the other, reassured by his apparent 
ne am If yon heard the whole story— Confound it, there’s no 
eae : Which way do you go? I’m putting up at the 
' Very good hotel,’ said Hay dryly. 
‘suits me for a night or so,’ said Colonel Ruthven compla- 
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cently. ‘Ihave to run down to Rackheath to-morrow—the fo 
I pay to manage the place can’t be trusted with his head for , 
week. I suppose I shall see you when I come up ?’ 

Fenton Hay went home to bed, with his cousin Louie and ps. 
Moritz a good deal mixed up in his own mind. There had peep 
nothing in Messrs. Gardner’s papers about C. R.’s teeth, nor about 
tackheath Park ; but he knew that Ruthven had only come home 
from India a couple of years ago, to step into the shoes of an elder 
brother who had broken his neck while out with the Cottesmore: 
and he had very little doubt that he had stumbled upon C. R. hin. 
self. It had not taken him long to arrive at the conclusion that 
Messrs. Gardner’s client had very little reason to rely upon her 
Indian marriage, or upon anything else except the generosity of the 
gentleman with the initials; but he would have given a good deal 
next morning to have persuaded himself that he had taken a wrong 
view, and kept the solicitor’s clerk waiting half an hour before he 
could make up his mind to send out his opinion. However, it went 
at last, and then he sat thinking what he should do next. 

The seal of professional confidence is one thing, but a barrister'’s 
obligation to keep his mouth shut, while his cousin marries a man 
who has apparently only avoided bigamy by accident, is another. 
Though his cousin Louie had thrown him over, he felt that she was 
too good for C. R.—he was inclined to think that Mrs. Moritz herself 
had been that. Perhaps, if this view of the case was suggested to 
the gentleman, he might see the advisability, not of contenting 
himself with Mrs. Moritz, but at any rate of withdrawing his claims 
in Halkin-street ? Fenton Hay found some difficulty in putting this 
view of the case into the right words ; but a letter, conveying such 
sentiments in some form or other, did follow Colonel Ruthven down 
to Lincolnshire that night. 

The Ruthven property down in Lincolnshire, of which Colonel 
Ruthven has talked with so much insouciance, was a goodly inhent- 
ance, enough to have tempted even fairer women than Louie Moflat 
to have risked the white teeth its owner was so fond of displaying, 
with all that was behind them. The cool wind-swept avenue aul 
the wet broad acres might have had a charm, even in late October, 
for Indian eyes; but Colonel Ruthven showed no disposition 
linger for more sunsets than he could help. The agent who could 
not be trusted with his head was hardly disposed to press him 
stay; and if his life was made a burden to him for forty-eight 
hours, it was some consolation to think that the process was ® 
disagreeable to one as to the other. ‘I'll tell you what it is, hey 
nolds,’ said the owner of Rackheath, as he stood waiting for the 
night-mail back to town with Fenton Hay’s letter, and another 
from Messrs. Gardner’s office, in his pocket, ‘if I’m to come dows 
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fom London once & week I might as well stay in this cursed hole 
yd do the work myself. You couldn't make a greater mess of the 
thing if the place was your own.’ 

Mr. Reynolds, whose temper was not improved by an eight- 
niles’ drive after dinner on the back seat of a dog-cart, had self- 
wntrol enough to stay by his employer till the mail was moving 
at of the station, and even to spare half a dozen cigars from his 
own private ease to make the journey more tolerable. Then he 
went home and consoled himself by making things pleasant to his 
wife, whose deficiencies were probably at least as patent to him as 
his own to Colonel Ruthven. Perhaps if he had known that a 
goods-train was just moving out of Luton, and a signalman’s wife 
neat Hatfield Junction sending down her little girl to tell her hus- 
band she could hardly last the night, the knowledge that his wrongs 
were in a fair way to be avenged might have brought balm to Mr. 
Reynolds’s wounded spirit. 

The resources of a railway traffic-manager, who has all the 
serious cases lodged comfortably in the terminus hotel, within six 
hours of the ill-timed death of a signalman’s wife, are certainly 
beyond criticism ; nor can too much praise be given to the energy 
which telegraphs to the writers of both the letters found in the 
pocket of the most serious case of all, taken out of a first-class 
smoking compartment. All this energy resulted in bringing Fenton 
Hay and Mrs. Moritz face to face in the entrance-hall of the ter- 
minus hotel at 10.80 a.m., waiting, both of them, for the surgeon’s 
report on the case itself, lying up-stairs. 

She had not watched outside the door in Halkin-street two 
hours for nothing, and recognised him directly. The introduction 
proffered by Messrs. Gardner’s clerk, who had escorted their 
remarkable client across London, was really an ill-bred superfluity. 

‘You are a friend of Colonel Ruthven’s, are you not ?’ she said 
eagerly, in the voice of a cultivated woman, if not of a lady, just a 
intle chipped and brassy. ‘I saw you with him the other night.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said mechanically, wondering whether the bloom on 
her cheek was really what thirty years, with mistaken kindness, 
had forborne to erase.‘ My name is Hay—Fenton Hay. I think 
you are Mrs. Moritz 2?” 

- She started a little, not at the sound of her own name, but of 

a and looked at the clerk from Messrs. Gardner, who nodded 

i ed in the background. Hay followed her outside the 

si mide, her gesture without any hesitation. ‘That is my 
me now,’ she said resolutely. ‘Never mind my name. I sup- 

bose I can see him ?” 

I don’t suppose the doctors will interfere,’ he answered. 


my else will, at any rate. But I am afraid he is seriously hurt.’ 
eI, 
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‘Yes—I daresay,’ she said, with a strange look. <«] don't 
want that, you know. I want him to live. I told him I shoulayy 
stand in his way; he might have married whom he liked for anything 
I should have said or done. I suppose I had my chance once, ~ 

‘Believe me, I am very sorry for you,’ he began, but she 
stopped him. 

‘He says it was my fault, you know. I thought I was hig 
wife ; do you think I should have been such a fool as to have gong 
wrong then? It was alla lie, but he pretended to believe it, ang 
[had to go and do what I could. I should have been a goog 
woman enough if he hadn’t thrown me up like that—as good gs 
other women, I mean. I went to those lawyers to find out the 
rights of it, because he told me to; but J didn’t care. If he gets well 
he won’t have any trouble with me, but he might say good-bye kindly,’ 

‘I hope you’ve got friends, or resources of some kind? said 
Hay, not knowing what Colonel Ruthven’s views on the subject of 
saying good-bye might be. 

‘O yes, I’ve got resources, and friends !’ she answered, witha 
hard little laugh. ‘ Lots of friends! He knows all about that. | 
should like to see him again, though, any way.’ 

The clerk from Messrs. Gardner’s was beckoning in the distance 
by this time, and they went back together. There was no need to 
ask the surgeon any question, when they saw his face; and they 
went up-stairs without a word to look at another. 

Fenton Hay stood at the door for a minute or two, until she 
came out again, making room for her with only one whispered word. 
He heard her say, ‘Charlie!’ as she entered, and could hardly 
believe it was the same voice he had been listening to for the last 
twenty minutes. No doubt C. R. would have known it well enough. 
Then he moved away from the -door, and left her to say good-bye 
without an audience. 

He went down-stairs to telegraph to Halkin-street; but it is no 
perhaps wonderful if he thought, for a minute or two, that Mrs. 
Moritz was more to be pitied than his cousin Louie. Assuredly 
she had a better right to be in that room up-stairs ; and as Messts. 
Gardner’s clerk had gone, there was no one but himself left to be 
responsible for her actions. 

He asked if the lady had come down when he returned from the 
telegraph-office, and was a little disconcerted to find that she had 
been gone hardly a minute. 

The fog and rain had come on again, and though he W 
vaguely a hundred yards or so in search of her, he felt instinctively 
that it was useless. The streets were blocked with vebicles, # 
the pavements crowded with Mrs. Moritz’s friends; and he only 
knew that C. R. had got his divorce at last. 
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How THE PARIS COMMUNE MADE THE REPUBLIC. 


By Pascuoat GROUSSET. 





III. JaceuEs BoNHOMME IN THE CHAIR. 


Here is a capital deserted by its Government, and left with no 
amy, no police, no judges, no authority of any kind; with not a 
public service in working order; what is positively worse, with not 
as much as a franc in the national safes, whilst an armed popula- 
tion, depending for its daily bread on the stipend which will not be 
forthcoming to-morrow, is let loose in the streets. The very ideal 
of anarchy deliberately inflicted on a city replete with art, commer- 
cial and financial, treasures. As a matter of course, the scene must 
be one of wholesale plunder and pillage: every rich house must be 
broken into; every palace rummaged from cellars to attics; every till 
ransacked ; every public-house overcrowded ; every man and woman 
hopelessly drunk. Theft, disorder, and immorality must be witnessed 
everywhere. The spectacle must be something like the irruption on 
the doomed city of a horde of bloodthirsty cannibals. This, not un- 
likely, M. Thiers had expected would be the case; in this at least 
he was sorely disappointed, and he showed how little he knew that 
people which he pretended to govern. Nota single instance of dis- 
order had to be recorded. Not even so much as an attempt 
at pillage or brutality took place over the huge plain of houses and 
public buildings. Never had Paris looked so simply grand, so 
conscious of its civic honour, and so quiet. A stranger walking 
from the Madeleine to the Bastille, on that hazy afternoon of 
an eventful Saturday of March, would hardly have supposed that 
there was anything extraordinary going on. 

_ The experiment could perhaps be unsafe in other capitals. But 
this is the peculiarity and the pride of Paris: it is never more 
orderly and positively proper than in the whirlwind of a revolution. 

léves and rogues know well that there is no trifling with the 
honour of its people; prostitutes feel in danger of being pelted 
—they always keep aloof in such cases. In former insurrections 
9 provident busybody never failed to chalk on the doors of 
— or on the shutters of shops, Mort aux voleurs! The inno- 
a this time was, that nobody even dreamed of the precaution, so 
*s * and chimerical it would have been. Old Prince Metternich, 
jaan “ not much of the sort of man to fathom a popular under- 

nt, used to explain the exemplary moderation of a Parisian mob 
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simply by the force of habit. ‘The Parisians are so accustomed ty 
revolutions,’ he said, in his cynical way, ‘as to feel in them like 
grisette in a public ballroom—quite at home.’ ‘Like a priest in 
the temple’ would have been the proper phrase. The fact is, that 
the first wind of a revolution awakens in the Parisian mind the only 
faith to which it is still amenable—fraternity, love of mankind, 4 
moral phenomenon at once takes place which it would be as absurd 
to deny as futile to ridicule, and which may be described ag the 
sudden absorption of every individual will or temper into the com. 
mon soul of the city. A general transformation is witnessed. 
Ordinary pursuits, vanities, and vices are provisionally cast off ag q 
worn-out set of clothes; private interests are silenced; the 
humblest being feels intensely that, holding as he does a vote and a 
rifle, he keeps a portion of the national sovereignty, and is exalted 
in his own estimation to the dignity of a king on coronation day, 
Look at that troup of choristers waiting in the amphitheatre of a 
concert-hall. Some are handsome, others are ugly; some are gay, 
others are sad; this one is a hero of private devotion, another 
a confirmed drunkard or something worse; they chat and they 
laugh, or quarrel or be quiet, according to their individual leanings. 
As a whole, a more motley crowd, a more dismal-looking one, 
it would be difficult to assemble. Presently the conductor strikes 
light dry blow on his desk; a silence, then singing begins, every 
soul merges in the common work; choristers there are no more, 


but only a choir, with a single will, the cadence—a single aim, 


harmony. ‘Thus for the Parisians on insurrection days; there is 
not one of them who does not feel a chorister in the grand festival. 
What perhaps makes the change more striking is the common 


error of the foreign tourist, who only sees in Paris its outward 


clitter of theatres and cafés, shops and restaurants, couturiers and 
hairdressers, male dancers and painted women. Naturally enough, 
he fails to perceive that this machinery of fast life is chiefly reserved 
for the use of a few thousand native Sybarites, with the addition of 
his own virtuous self from abroad. He does not know that under 
that veil is the real Paris, the Paris of skilled workmen and zealous 
artists, of thinkers and students, who never give up revolving 1 
their collective mind the problem of social perfectibility. 

As for a Government, never mind that trifling detail. The 
Parisians know well enough that for one lost two will be found, at the 
very least. So that at midnight, after the closing of the theatres 
they go to bed, perfectly convinced that the Republic is safe, a8 i 
is in the hands of the civic army, and that at breakfast to-moro" 
they can hardly fail to find in their paper that a fresh set of mills- 
ters has sat down in the armchairs just left vacant. 


Neither are they mistaken. On the morning of March 19th, the 
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oficial bills posted on the walls, and dated from the Hotel de Ville, 
are signed by the Comité Central. This, it seems, is the title of 
the new body which has assumed the reins of the public team. But 
what is that Comité Central? A score or so of obscure names, 
of nobodies, whom not a living soul knows, who for the first time, 
perhaps, are seen 1n print. Bootmakers, it may be, or counter- 
jumpers, railway-porters or chimney-sweeps or passers-by. Is that 
not awful? What does that mean? Nil mirari as much as you 
like. Still, this is a little too hot even for a Parisian. Am I to be 
governed by the Great Unknown ? : 

Why not, sit? Have you not had enough of the Great Known 
for the last few years, and more especially for the last few months? 
Known men for your generals in the field, and your ministers 
in council, and your diplomatists in the conference-room? Don’t 
you see where they have led you? Why would you not try entirely 
new men? They can hardly do worse than their predecessors, and it 
is quite possible that they will do much better. 

All right. I am not a prejudiced individual. Let ussee._. 

Well, honestly, those people are no such fools, after all. They 
find money, feed Paris, know how to maintain order; they speak a 
clear simple French, and go to the point at once. ‘The Republic 
was threatened; we want to uphold it. ‘The public offices were 
deserted; we have thought it our duty to attempt their reorganisa- 
tion. Let Paris, which has been for a quarter of a century 
deprived of the right which belongs to the poorest hamlet, that 
of electing its communal council, proceed at ouce to municipal 
elections. We do not want to impose ourselves on the people, but 
merely to do duty during the interregnum. As evidence of our 
good-will, we summon the electors to the ballot-boxes on the 
shortest possible notice—for the day after to-morrow, March 22d. 
Vive la République /’ Wonder of wonders! A de-facto Govern- 
ment speaking only to state that it wants to get out of the way— 
which assumes power merely to record its readiness to abdicate ! 
Rulers just sprung out of the darkness who want to plunge back in 
it! This went home to the heart of the Philistines, and did much 
to reconcile them to the idea. 

Qn the other hand, the Comité Central was not such a 
mushroom production as it looked at first sight. In revolutionary 
48 In parliamentary life, the attributes of power very seldom fell to 
the lot of such men as were not virtually before in possession of it. 
It was only on the evening of March 18th that the Comité Central 
assumed openly the direction of affairs; in fact, for more than 
— it had been in existence, and had taken the lead of Parisian 
‘Pion. Born from the very heart of the situation, it bore deeply 
ilptessed every one of its characteristics. Thus, for the last seven 
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months, every citizen having been a soldier as well, the Centra 
Committee was a body at once civic and military; the ruling idea 
of the population being to maintain the Republic, the only mandate 
given to the Central Committee, accepted and proclaimed by it, 
was to provide for that end. The idea of confederating for tha 
purpose all the battalions of the National Guard into a genera) 
league was so natural and so logical, that it had dawned quite 
simultaneously in several brains about the first week of February, 
Two organisations, independent one of the other, began at the 
same time to work towards that one goal; a few days had hardly 
elapsed when they agreed to amalgamate under a common name, 
which was Federation of the National Guard. <A public meeting 
held at the Vaux Hall on the 15th of February laid the basis 
of the alliance; another held on the 25th resolved that every 
Parisian battalion would be requested to send delegates to a general 
meeting, at which the definitive principles of the association would 
be debated. In all that, nothing was secret or occult; everything 
took place openly, publicly, and freely; no exclusion was pro- 
nounced, all adhesions were solicited through the press. On the 
3d of March the grand caucus was held, in which the battalion 
delegates framed the statutes of the league. 

Said in substance their preamble :: ‘The Republic is the only 
rational and lawful government. It is the natural right of an army 
of volunteers like the National Guard to elect and to dismiss its 
officers.’ The programme of Paris thus set up, the federal pact 
was defined in a succession of ten articles. Each company, battalion, 
and legion (or collective force of an arrondissement) were to send 
delegates to company, battalion, and legion councils, in which both 
the privates and the officers would be represented, and which would be 
the governing body of each respective unit. The supreme power over 
the organisation was to be vested in a central committee, composed 
of three delegates by arrondissement, elected by the council of the 
legion, and one chief of battalion by legion, delegated by his brother: 
officers. No simpler and fairer organisation, none better adapted 
to the existing distribution of the civic force and to the semi-military 
habits contracted during the siege, could have been contrived. It 
may as well be stated here that this masterpiece of statesmanship 
was mainly due to Moreau and Varlin, both workmen, both super 
and rare beings, who were soon to pay with the penalty of summary 
assassination by the Versaillists the leading part which they took m 
that initial deed of the Revolution. On the 13th March two hundred 
and fifteen battalions out of two hundred and forty had adhered 
the statutes of the Federation, had renewed their body of officers, 
and sent their delegates to the Central Committee. When the lattet 
took possession of the Hotel de Ville, it was consequently the m 
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Government which had ever taken its credentials from an 
nsurrection, since it was the outcome of a free election, openly 
prepared and performed by nine parts out of ten of the responsible 

pulation. = 

Obscure citizens its members mostly were. But did not that 
ery circumstance, of which Versailles was soon to make such capital, 
pear testimony to their intelligence and honesty ? If these indi- 
riduals, with nothing in them of the professional politician, with no 
name, no money, no journals at their command, had succeeded, 
through the most elaborate mode of selection, in winning the con- 
fdence and obtaining the mandate, first of their brother National 
Guards, then of their battalion, next of their legion,—was it not the 
best evidence that they were conspicuous for some quality which 
singled them out emphatically as representative men? So they 
vere too. ‘To a man, earnest patriots, staunch Republicans, brave, 
upright, well-meaning fellows; a triple character which they had 
obtained from those most discriminating and fastidious of constitu- 
encies, the company in whose ranks they had just made a wipter 
campaign, the guard-room of a battalion, the glass house of a 
Parisian neighbourhood. So honest, indeed, that they began to 
get fidgety as soon as they found themselves treading on the official 
carpets. Never had they dreamed of such a thing. They felt un- 
easy, aS if they had been walking in somebody else’s shoes. ‘ Let 
us go,’ they said at once ; ‘we were not elected as a Government, 
but as the managing body of the National Guard. Let us keep 
within the bounds of our mandate, and let Paris elect its Commune.’ 

The Commune! ‘That had been for the last few months the 
war-cry of the besieged Parisians. But, again, what was the Com- 
mune ? 

From an obsidional point of view it was the right claimed by the 
Parisians, against a Government as obviously foolish as it was self- 
appointed, of participating through elected representatives in the 
direction of the defence. From a municipal point of view it was 
the daim of Paris to a common council. From a revolutionary 
pont of view it was something higher and more to the point, to wit, 
the condensation of Parisian wills and energies into an exclusively 
Parisian assembly, resting on the armed organisation of the city by 
Sections, for the purpose of demurring to a treacherous verdict of 
Uiversal suffrage, and appealing from abused France to France 
better informed. 

‘ ~ notion was not a new discovery. For the last ninety years 
ne — has been the historical remedy consistently resorted 
ee ans against the stupidity of rural constituencies. Whenever 
a a has been applied, the wave of barbarity has fallen back, 

® nation has been able to reconsider its verdicts. Whenever 
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the remedy has been suppressed, the power of mind has been gop. 
quered by material interests, the brain by the stomach, Paris by the 
provinces. Look at the rise and fall of the Revolution of 1789.94. 
it is all in the rise and fall of the Paris Commune. Thig 14th of 
July of ours, the capture of the Bastille, the admitted landmark of 
the enfranchisement of mankind—who made it but the people of 
Paris, under the leadership of a body of men who, on the morpy 
of their triumph, turned out the first and spontancous Paris Cop. 
mune? The great Republican warning to Royalty on June 0, 
1792—who delivered it but the second Commune? The decisive 
rising of August 10,1792, which sealed the doom of ‘ Right Divine’ 
who made it but a third Commune, elected for that special purpose 
by all the advanced sections of the capital ? Above all, who but the 
same council initiated the struggle against that faction of hopeless 
babblers, the Girondins, who for the sake of speechifying would have 
lost the Republic, the Revolution, and the national independence at 
one time? Who but the fourth Commune purged the Convention 
of that scourge, and enforced ¢e-at its greatest measures of internal 
and external policy ? Paris, always Paris, embodied in its Com- 
mune. When Robespierre strikes his first blow at the Commune, he 
unconsciously greases the cleaver which is to-morrow to fall on his 
own neck. No sooner have the Thermidorians suppressed the 
Commune than the disarmament of the sections ensues, and ina 
few weeks Paris is virtually in the hands of the Royalists, whom 
it becomes necessary to treat to grapeshot on the 13th of Vende- 
miaire. But now the Commune is no more; Paris is stifled; and 
no sooner has the reaction been crushed under one shape than it 
revives under another, to definitely triumph with Bonaparte. Gener- 
tions follow generations, and the same phenomenon reappears per- 
sistently. First in 1830 and the year immediately following, next 
in 1848, the laborious evolution pursued by continental Europe is 
in the ascendant as long as the spirit of Paris is alive, and on the 
wane as long as partial risings and massacres have thinned the 
ranks of its democratic army. So intimately, then, is the Pans 
Commune (either virtual or positive) associated with the progress 
of the foregoing Revolution, from its feudal and territorial down 1 
its industrial phase, that there is but one proper name for that 
institution, to wit, the special and chief organ of the movement ;—a! 
adventitious organ called into existence by the function would be the 
true Darwinian definition. If the laws of social science were ® 
precise and as well ascertained as the laws of Kepler, it would 
indeed be possible to determine at what future date analogous 
causes are sure to bring back again similar effects. 

Thus, and through the same natural process, it came to pas 
that, the Republic and the Revolution alike being threatened 
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March 1871, the Commune was anew called to the front. Ultima 
ratio appealed to by Paris, be it noted, not for its own sake, but 
or the sake of mankind at large. For it cannot be supposed that 
in its misery Paris was forgetful of its historical mission. No 
sham, that mission ; no creation of morbid vanity or pedantic con- 
eit: a reality resting on a century of continuous, self-denying, 
heroical experiment, through a long dreary way paved with the bones 
of our martyrs. To make a stand for the rights of man was to our 
sense the truest and noblest revanche of the national defeat. As much 
as we loved and revered the sweet Germany of times gone by—the 
Germany of Mozart, Beethoven, and Froebel—as much as we kept 
under our fraternal gaze the Germany which proceeds from our own 
Encyclopedists—that of Goethe and Dr. Gall, Buechner and Karl 
Mars—as little could we have recognised the attributes of intel- 
lectual leadership in the poor ironclad Germany of Bismarck and 
Moltke. Letting solitary old men bow to brute force, fall in the 
grotesque error of mistaking for the end of France the wreck of the 
Bonapartist fabric—a light, rotten, impudent, stucco decoration— 
and forget in one day what the world owes to Paris, we at least did 
not despair of the clear, bright, intrepid genius of our race. In 
what proved bitterest to our national pride, and most threatening 
for our immediate future, we chose to see only a further step in 
advance. Whatever our particular country seemed to lose as a 
nation, we resolved that she should gain as a factor of civilisation. 

And, in fact, what better ground could we have desired for a 
trial of reconstruction ? Around us ruins on every side, material, 
political, and moral—ruins heaped up not by us, but by a succession 
of so-called conservative rulers. The pretorian guard of Cxsarion 
—in custody. Himself an exile. M. Thiers a runaway. The 
German host was still there, it is true; but we knew well enough 
that the ‘ protagonist of progress’ did merely want our purse, and 
of money-bags there were plenty in France. 

So it was that the fifth Paris Commune bloomed on a spring 
morning, a flower of freedom and hope and human love. 

There was no canvassing or individual appeal to electors. The 
Central Committee interfered in no way with the ballot, only re- 
‘ommending to the voters, through a proclamation, that they 
should ‘choose honest men from their own ranks, amongst those 
= did not court their suffrages.’ All the practical arrangements 
“ote vote were made by the citizens themselves in each section. 
then y and openly, of their own choice, in the full conscience of 
gan rights, 227,800 voters sent us to the Communal Council, 
nity e rate of one representative per 20,000 inhabitants. This 
“ ninety Councillors, of whom about one-third were manual work- 

n, and all heartily devoted to the cause of labour. We polled, 
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some of us, more suffrages than any deputy of Paris had eye, 
obtained within the last twenty years under the régime of district 
constituencies. On the other hand, our election was legally valid 
as, after much negotiating and cavilling, the mayors and deputies of 
Paris, acting in the name and with the consent of the Cabinet, had 
agreed to sign with the Central Committee the convocation of 
electors. 

Since the days of the Federation of ’89, never had so impres. 
sive a scene been witnessed as when, on the afternoon following 
the ballot, the Committee delivered up its provisional powers to 
the newly-elected Commune, and two hundred thousand National 
Guards installed us at the Hotel de Ville. Confidence and enthn. 
siasm were the order of the day. It seemed to be; and it really 
was, the dawn of a new era. Millions of human beings lined the 
squares and the streets, appeared at the windows, covered the roofs, 
Deafening acclamations arose to heaven. Drums were beating, 
clarions saluting, flags and handkerchiefs waving, whilst the great 
voice of the guns rolled on the banks of the Seine. Paris felt 
triumphant over misfortune, and rejoiced in its strength. The 
Republic was safe; the grim phantom of civil war, everybody 
thought, driven away for ever. France could not fail to follow the 
lead of Paris, as usual. Under the collective pressure of the 
country called back to its senses, the untoward Assembly could not 
persist in inflicting on us its presence any more. Having had their 
way on the question of peace or war, the only pretext for their 
hurried and irregular convocation, the rural fogeys would have 
to be satisfied. A dissolution was only a matter of weeks, to 
be enforced through general petitions. A Constituent Assembly 
would be soon elected; and France would be able to proceed 
quietly, this time in the right direction, to the work of reconstruction 
before her, whilst Paris would retain in her progress the proper 
share of influence which belonged to the head city. Such were, a 
a glance, the hopes and illusions of two million Parisians. 

When the last round of artillery had vanished in the air, and 
Paris, having achieved the bringing forth of its Commune, looked 
around its walls, it saw that it was quite alone and had claimed 
deserto. 


















































A HISTORIAN OF THE DAY. 
By T. H. 8. Escort. 





Tuer is a sense in which it may be questioned how far the author 
of Cesar, a Sketch can claim the title prefixed to this article. 
Vr. Freeman would certainly not allow the designation; Canon 
Stabbs would probably protest that Mr. Froude had little or nothing 
in common with the distinguishing spirit of the historic method at 
the present time. By both of these authorities we might be told 
that-the chief meritorious quality of the historian in the last quarter 
ofthe nineteenth century is patient and accurate investigation of 
facts. Macaulay observed that reviews of the lives and works of the 
standard authors of English literature required to be periodically re- 
mitten. The same thing holds true about history in general. Each 
successive generation brings its own new lights to the study of the 
past. The perspective of events is perpetually changing. A larger 

knowledge of the laws of progress, a more vivid appreciation of the © 
growth and significance of national movements, compel: us to 
modify our views of the struggles, revolutions, achievements, of 
remote epochs. The fortunes of the Republics of medieval Italy 
illuminated for us the vicissitudes of the democracies of ancient 
Greece. Who has not understood the better, for the study of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, not only many of the pages of 
Thucydides, but many periods of civil and political struggle in the 
chronicles of England? The narrative of agrarian agitation 
in Ireland contains the key to much that is obscure in the account 
of the antagonism between the patricians and plebeians in Rome. 
History is thus above all things a progressive science. We have 
leamed that it is one and indivisible, flowing on in a continuous 
and unbroken current from the dawn of civilisation. We have 
perhaps yet fully to realise the fact that what are historical truths 
for one age may be historical falsehoods for another. We look at 
human nature through the medium of our knowledge of human 
hature, and the interpretation of the past, which satisfied one 
century, is not necessarily valid for the next. The future has a 
5 retrospective influence upon the past, and those who come 
“ have it in some sort in their power to modify the actions of 

who have gone before. 


an James Anthony Froude is a writer who has discharged this 
oo with exceptional zeal, he may perhaps claim to be 
ne nw » above all things, the historian of the age. Yet the objec- 
, at would be taken by his rival and critic, who boasts that he 


“SPursued him as a victim for fourteen years, to the designation 
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is in many respects sound. The characteristic mood of the histo. 
rian of the period is not to be a brilliant descriptive author, g 
graphic sketcher of individuals, a master in the arrangement of 
lights and attitudes. The spirit of scientific research tyranniges 
over us on every side. Original investigation, conducted after 
the most rigidly precise fashion, alone satisfies the severe crit. 
cism of the day. History has been already revolutionised by 
sociology, and is being rewritten, not only by the assistance of 
the enlarged conceptions which new insight into humanity brings, 
but by the aid of records and archives disinterred from the 
depths of earth. The shovel of a Schliemann encounters a frag- 
ment of masonry or a piece of metal corroded with rust. The 
secrets of the cuneiform inscriptions are discovered, a new language 
ws 6revealed, and the revelation makes a new chronicle. Canon 
Stubbs devotes himself to the investigation of charters, registers, 
parliamentary rolls, and other such documents—musty, monastic, 
medizval—and gives us, a8 a consequence, an entirely novel view 
of the British Constitution. Mr. Freeman has long ago been doing 
the same thing, and has revolutionised the spelling of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Mr. Green is a pupil of Mr. Freeman, and has 
written a brilliant, original, and popular book. These, it may be 
said by some persons, are distinctively the historians of the day; 
while Mr. Froude, a magnificent writer certainly, is a historian who 
has little or nothing in sympathy with his time. 

Nevertheless the phrase prefixed to this paper is sufficiently 
accurate for our present purpose. Mr. Freeman and Canon Stubbs are 
the historians of the learned; Mr. Froude the historian of those whom 
the learned deem the vulgar and illiterate—that is of nine-hundred- 
and-ninety-nine thousandths of the English public. A significant 
illustration of the truth of this statement may be found in the con- 
troversy that has recently taken place between Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Freeman in the pages of two monthly magazines. From this dispute 
an expression has been quoted above. The complaint that Mr. Free- 
man himself gloated over the enjoyment he had derived from vivisect- 
ing Mr. Froude as his victim for the last fourteen years, came from the 
victim himself. Mr. Freeman replies that the observation was made 
jocosely and not unkindly, and that to detach it from the context 1s 
grossly to misrepresent it. I have carefully studied it in the con- 
text; I admit that the context may display some of the accus- 
tomed fun of Mr. Freeman, but the fun is of an esoteric charac- 
ter, and, like the ‘ accustomed irony of Socrates,’ is perceptible only 
to his regular disciples. Mr. Froude’s charge will appear sub- 
stantially true to the ordinary reader—a person for whom Mr. Free- 
man will have the most sublime contempt, but a person who 
exists nevertheless. Mr. Froude’s historical conscience is not the 
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historical conscience of Mr. Freeman, and that in his ‘ few words’ 
the biographer of Caesar may have exaggerated the charges brought 
against him by the historian of the Normans is likely enough. 
Bat in the opinion of those who are content to look at things in 
the rough, who attach as much importance to the spirit of an 
utterance as to its letter, who do not split syllables and weigh 
straws, Mr. Froude will be guiltless of the charge of wilfully im- 
uting asperities to Mr. Freeman of which h® is innocent. 

The truth is, that the two writers move on entirely different 
planes. They have absolutely nothing in common With each other. 
The inaccuracies which the microscopic investigation of a Freeman 
detects in a Froude are foul blemishes, abominable and unpardon- 
able sins to a historical purist, who is not without both the pedant 
and the bully in his composition. But the iniquity lacks these 
dimensions, is practically non-existent, so far as the readers for 
whom Mr. Froude writes. One might just as well attempt to com- 
pare one of Maclise’s frescoes at Westminster Palace, crowded as 
these are with innumerable figures, each depicted or supposed to be 
depicted with some regard to historical accuracy, with a painting 
of Titian. By a pardonable exaggeration—pace Mr. Freeman— 
Froude might indeed be called the Titian of literature. In each 
of his historical, or as Mr. Freeman would say his non-his- 
torical, works, his hero of the moment is the one grand all- 
commanding feature. To this everything else is subordinated. If 
black is the colour which forms the best background to the idol, 
all surrounding characters are painted in pitchy hues, and Mr. 
Froude is the most consummate painter in words, Macaulay not 
excepted, which the literature of this century has produced. He 
is a perfect master of a magnificent art. His eye is ever to 
graphic portraiture and dramatic effect. It is only a few weeks 
ago that he was describing, in conversation to a friend, what would 
have been a truly superb subject for the brush of the President of 
the Royal Academy. It was done in a dozen simple sentences. 
There Was no apparent effort ; but when the sentences were spoken, 
there, imprinted on the retina of the eye, was the picture as plainly 
‘sible as if Sir Frederick Leighton had taken his inspiration from 
"" speaker and created it on canvas. There are two passages in 
Mr. Froude’s History of England which, as specimens of this kind 
, Pictorial art in literature, are unrivalled. One is his description 
= up of the system of the Middle Ages, commencing 
erp 4 words—* For indeed a change was coming upon the 

vend . other 18 his marvellous presentation of Mary Queen of 
shade + € morning of her execution at Fotheringay Castle. She 
ree ‘ata her accusers, in the chamber of doom, erect, silent, 

ness. Ina moment she strips herself of some of her outer 
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garments, and stands clad from head to foot in blood-red costume 
No person of any sensibility can read the words in which this i 
described without a shiver, which is the best and most spontaneous 
testimony to the unsurpassed power of its writer. 

The effect of this is due to no mere trick of words. Mr. Froude 
is a great master of English style, in virtue of certain qualities 
which he, almost alone of English writers, possesses. His literary 
art is, in some respects, superior to that of Macaulay ; it ig less 
apparent; the secret of it is not so soon found out; the reader 
does not so easily weary of its effects. Froude’s style may be com. 
pared to the gliding motion of a graceful woman. There is a subtle 
influence in her presence which it is not easy to define, and sensitiye 
natures may feel a thrill as of electricity in the rustling of her robes, 
So is it with the pages of Froude. Sentence after sentence quivers 
with suppressed emotion; the atmosphere into which he introduces 
the reader is charged with a perceptible intensity of feeling; it has 
a colour of its own, entirely distinct from the colour of Macaulay. 
It abounds in surprises, which Macaulay does not. It does not 
echo, as Macaulay does, with the ring of decision or enthusiasm. 
There is nothing whatever of the metallic murmur audible; the 
charm is of a different, and, to ordinary readers, of a more irresistible, 
kind. One is under the wand of the enchanter, and each word 
seems to have condensed into it the experiences of a life. There 
is a flexibility in the diction such as few other writers have ever 
equalled. One never feels that Froude writes for the sake of writing, 
or indeed for the sake of effect. His words seem feelings crystallised 
in syllables; his language suggests the idea of the strings of the 
AHolian harp, on which the wind makes such music as it will. The 
glamour which rests upon all his paragraphs is that not of visible 
artifice, but of art inspired by what it would be impertinent not to 
accept as conviction. 

While these facts are enough to make Mr. Froude the most 
popular of contemporary writers, there are other considerations which 
entitle him to the description of a historian of the day. His philo- 
sophy is that which is preéminently popular at the present time. 
His view of history is not the scientific, but the personal. He 
believes in the influence which great men exercise over their epochs. 
He believes in success. He worships the strong man, the repre- 
sentative, the controller, the hero of his age. Hence, as a writer ot 
history, he has cast’ himself in the mould of Carlyle and Mommse. 
His Cesar, indeed, might almost be described as a popularised, and 
therefore an original, elaboration of Mommsen’s sketch. He is just 
as exclusive in his praise of the great Julius as the German histonan; 
just as bitter against Cicero—his timidity, his trimming, bis — 
tion of encyclopedic knowledge, in which, as Mommsen pleasanlly 
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ts it, he resembled ‘that worst type of sophist, the journalist.’ 
pu ’ : ; ° ° he book: 
The professional scholar detects many inaccuracies in the : 
but these will not detract from its popular fascination. The apolo- 
for Cesar involve many gratuitous and violent assumptions ; 
bat the reader will scarcely find it possible to stop to protest 
‘nst them. Cesar, from Mr. Froude’s point of view, was the 
creation of his age, as he was its born leader, and his every 
action was regulated by an Auschylean necessity. Hence his 
wars, his massacres, his cruelty. It seems preposterous now to 
justify, as Mr. Froude does, the invasion of Britain on the ground 
that Cesar could not allow so formidable an enemy to remain so 
near. Nevertheless, this is what Mr. Froude says. Crsar was 
triumphant ; and triumph, it is the cardinal maxim of the school 
to which Mr. Froude belongs, pardons a thousand inhumanities. The 
survival of the fittest is a law of nature, and when famines are not 
forthcoming fiercely-conducted wars are absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the balance between supply and demand. Cesar, probably, 
was not influenced by scientific considerations. No matter, he 
obeyed his destiny ; and though he fell at last a victim to the most 
stupid assassination which history records, he only fell after having 
reared for himself an imperishable monument of personal success. 
Personal, I say advisedly; for on the death of Cesar the Roman 
State had ceased to be a republic and had not become an empire. 
Mr. Freeman has taunted Mr. Froude with his apostasy from 
his sacred calling, and his treachery to the principles that might be 
expected to regulate the conduct of the author of Lives of the Saints. 
From the theological transcendentalism of the Oxford Movement to 
the views expressed in the History of England is a great advance. 
The explanation of the movement, the best commentary on the 
change, is to be found in the Nemesis of Faith—the record of a 
momentous period of spiritual and intellectual transition as morbidly 
minute in its efforts at mental self-analysis as are the entries in 
Hurrell Froude’s Diary, containing, moreover, the germs of nearly 
all those ideas whose matured developments are the distinguishing 
characteristics of Mr. Froude’s mind and method. ‘Men,’ he says 
init, ‘form their texture out of the atmosphere which they inhale, 
and incline this way or that way as the current of wind in which 
they stand. Newman grew up in Oxford on lectures and college 
chapels and on school divinity ; Mr. Carlyle in the Scotch lowlands 
ind on the poetry of Goethe. I shall not attempt to acknowledge 
ee to this very great man; but about three years before 
rg secession chance threw in my way the History of the 
rench Revolution. I shall but caricature my feelings if I attempt 


to express them; and therefore I will only say that for the first. 
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it was brought home to me that two men may be as sincere, as 
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earnest, as faithful, as uncompromising, and yet hold opinions ag 
far asunder as the poles. The moment of this conviction jg the 
most perilous crisis of our lives; for myself, it threw me at Once 
upon my own responsibility, and obliged me to look for myself at 
what men said, instead of simply accepting all because they said it.’ 

Mr. Froude’s philosophy of history is not solely the product of 
the influences of Carlyle. Hero-worshipper by nature and trainino 
when heroism is identical with success, Mr. Froude is by birth a 
Devonshire man. It is not an idle fancy to detect in his sentiments 
traces of the inspiration of his native county. It was Devonshire 
which in the Elizabethan times led the van of English enter. 
prise. While the men of Lancashire, Durham, and Northumberland 
stayed at home, the Hawkinses, the Drakes, the Davises, and the 
Raleighs spread their sails to the wind, and flew the flag of England 
in every quarter of the world. This was the first foundation of that 
mighty empire in which Mr. Froude takes all a true-born Briton’s 
pride. What the Western Indies were in the days of the Tudors, 
our colonies in other parts of the globe have been and are in the days 
of Queen Victoria. We have won them by the sword; Mr. Froude 
is not the craven who would deny our right to keep them by the 
sword. More than that, if in time of peace our conquered subjects 
rebel against our yoke, the strong man who is the representative 
and wielder of English authority may find it necessary to resort to 
the sword as the remedy against disturbance and insurrection. 
This, doubtless, was the spirit in which, fourteen years ago, Mr. 
Froude, like Mr. Carlyle and Charles Kingsley, was a staunch 
champion of Governor Eyre. Governor Eyre did precisely what 
Cesar did or Henry VIII. would have done. In all his writings Mr. 
Froude is imperial, or he is nothing. He has not, indeed, thrown 
in his lot with all the developments of the imperial idea which the 
present Cabinet has approved. It seems that he is disposed to 
question the expediency of future wholesale annexations. He has 
his doubts about the desirability of our continuing our hold of the 
Transvaal. Nevertheless, it is in the Colonial Empire of England and 
its chivalrous and stimulating influences that Mr. Froude recognises 
the true antidote to the mammonism which is the bane of our time. 
Hence his vehement opposition to the colonial policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, expressed in an ‘ Apologue for the Colonial 
Office’-— published about six years ago, and now probably for- 
gotten—entitled the ‘ Merchant and his Wife.’ Between Mr. 
Froude’s different historical estimates and his political opimoss 
—unless, indeed, we except from this latter the fact that he has 
not gone over to the camp of Jingoism—there is an absolute unity, 
and the philosophy of his life of Cxsar is the philosophy of the 
History of England. 





